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PREFACE. 


As  custom  seems  to  have  rendered 
a  Preface  necessary,  so  I  conform  to 
the  general  practice  ;  though  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  following  pages  contain 
very  little,  if  any  thing,  which  imperi¬ 
ously  demands  prefatory  observation. 
The  book  will  be  found  put  together 
merely  as  the  title  expresses  ;  and  the 
writer  is  very  willing  to  suppose,  that 
it  will  be  deemed  useful  to  all,  and  in¬ 
structive  to  most,  of  those  who  attend 
Races,  or  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
proceedings  and  operations  of  the  Turf. 


— 

— 
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TURF  EXPOSITOR. 


ORIGIN  of  HORSE  RACING. 

As  my  object  is  merely  to  give  a  sort  of 
consecutive  view  of  the  Modern  Turf,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  trace  the  subject  of  Horse 
Racing  from  the  earliest  periods  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  instead  of  adverting  to  the  Olympic 
Games,  or  any  of  those  performances  of  the 
horse  which  are  to  be  found  unsatisfactorily 
recorded  in  Ancient  History,  I  shall  proceed 
to  detail  the  subject  very  briefly  from  its  first 
appearance  in  this  country. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  Horse  Ra¬ 
cing,  though  it  occasionally  took  place,  ap- 
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Origin  of  Horse  Racing. 

pears  to  have  been  conducted  upon  no  regu¬ 
lar  principle  ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  very 
reasonably  regard  the  origin  of  the  English 
Race  Course  as  coeval  with  the  reign  of  this 
monarch ;  who,  in  defiance  of  his  real  or  af¬ 
fected  piety,  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  amusements  of  the  Turf.  Hence  it  may 
be  presumed  that  Horse  Racing  in  Scotland 
had  become  a  regular  and  general  diversion 
before  the  time  of  this  prince,  during  whose 
reign  Courses  were  formed  and  prizes  were 
run  for  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Yorkshire;  and  also  at  Croydon 
and  Enfield. 

“The  first  Arabian,  which  had  ever  been 
known  as  such  in  England,  was  purchased  by 
the  Royal  Jockey,  of  a  Mr.  Markham,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  at  the  price  of  five  hundred  pounds. — 
That  illustrious  master  of  the  science  of  equi¬ 
tation,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  treatise, 
describes  this  Arab  as  a  little  bay  horse,  of 
ordinary  shape,  and  judges  he  was  good  for 
nothing,  because,  being  trained  and  started, 
he  could  not  race,  but  was  beaten  by  every 
horse  which  ran  against  him.  As  to  the 
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The  White  Turk— Coffin  Mare. 

wonder  expressed  that  Arabian  horses  should 
not  have  been  brought  earlier  into  England, 
it  is  merely  perhaps  that  the  name  was  omitted, 
as  Arabs  were  generally  sold  in  those  markets 
of  the  Levant,  where  horses  were  purchased 
for  Europe ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Arabian  breed  was  dispersed  through¬ 
out  Europe,  centuries  previous  to  the  reign 
of  James.” 

The  diversions  of  the  Turf  were  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  taste  of  the  English ;  and  although 
Charles  I.  paid  less  attention  to  them  than 
his  father,  the  passion  for  racing  was  cherish¬ 
ed  during  the  domestic  troubles  of  this  prince’s 
reign,  and  even  the  wily,  but  industrious, 
Cromwell,  found  time  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  running 
horses.  Mr.  Place,  his  master  of  the  stud, 
was  proprietor  of  the  famous  White  Turk,  as 
well  as  of  several  very  superior  brood  mares, 
one  of  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Coffin  Mare,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  animal  being  concealed  in  a  vault, 
during  the  search  for  Cromwell’s  effects  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration, 

A  2 
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Early  favourite 

Charles  II.  was  much  attached  to  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  Race  Course  :  this  monarch  gave 
public  prizes,  and  regularly  entered  horses  in 
his  own  name.  He  also  despatched  his  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Horse  to  foreign  parts,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  brood  mares  and  stallions. 
James  II.  was  also  attached  to  the  Turf ;  and 
the  most  favourite  stallions  during  the  reigns 
of  the  princes  just  mentioned,  were  the  Helms-* 
ley  Turk  ;  Dodsworth,  a  Barb  foaled  in  Eng¬ 
land;  the  TafFolet  Barb;  the  Lister  Turk; 
and  the  White-legged  Lowther  Barb. 

William  III.  a  soldier  from  inclination,  en¬ 
couraged  Horse  Racing :  during  his  reign  the 
Oglethorpe  Arabian  and  the  Byerley  Turk 
were  introduced  as  stallions  to  the  notice  of 
the  sporting  world,  as  well  as  several  other 
horses  of  minor  importance. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  though  princi¬ 
pally  occupied  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
a  very  bloody  war,  was,  nevertheless,  highly 
favourable  to  the  successful  progress  of  the 
Turf.  Her  consort,  Prince  George  of  Den¬ 
mark,  was  much  attached  to  horse  racing,  and 
kept  a  fine  stud.  During  this  reign,  the  stal- 
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Stallions. 

lions  most  in  repute  were  Croft’s  Bay  Barb, 
the  Curwen  Bay  Barb,  the  Leeds  and  Wood- 
stock  Arabians,  the  Honeywood  White  Ara¬ 
bian,  Cole’s  Barb,  St.  Victor’s  Barh,  and, 
above  all,  the  celebrated  Darley  Arabian. 

George  I.  appears  to  have  felt  but  little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Turf ;  yet,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  cash  was  substituted 
for  the  royal  plates,  which  system,  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  which  preceded  it,  has  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

George  II.  paid  but  little  attention  to  horse 
racing,  though  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign, 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  pony 
races,  or  running  small  and  weak  horses  ;  and 
by  this  act  it  was  also  forbidden  to  race  for 
less  than  fifty  pounds. 

In  1731,  the  Godolphin  Arabian  made  his 
appearance  as  a  stallion  ;  and  as  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  this  extraordinary  horse  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  publi¬ 
cation,  I  will  quote  it. 

“He  was  in  colour  a  brown  bay,  somewhat 
dappled  on  the  buttocks  and  crest,  but  with 
no  white,  excepting  the  off-heel  behind ;  about 
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Godolphin  Arabian. 

A**/J*“  .lYfiyi. - rr  ■  r  -nrif  r  r  .r<vw  rrwr  -ruw  ~iarc-r-rnjrftr.r 

fifteen  hands  high,  with  good  bone  and  sub¬ 
stance.  His  portrait,  by  Seymour,  was  placed 
in  the  library  at  Gog  Magog,  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Godolphin.  Of  this 
picture,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  famous  one 
of  the  late  Mr.  Stubbs  was  a  copy,  and  which 
sold  at  Stubbs’  sale  for  two  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty  guineas.  It  is  doubtless  an  admirable 
piece ;  but  artists  say  that  Stubbs  saw  all 
proportions  through  magnifying  optics,  and 
that  the  crest  of  the  horse  is  quite  out  of  na¬ 
ture.  However,  from  all  accounts,  and  in  the 
various  representations  I  have  seen  of  this  re¬ 
markable  horse,  his  crest  was  exceedingly 
large,  swelling,  and  elevated,  his  neck  ele¬ 
gantly  curved  at  the  setting  on  of  the  head, 
and  his  muzzle  very  fine.  He  had  consider¬ 
able  length ;  his  capacious  shoulders  were  in 
the  true  declining  position ;  and  of  every  part 
materially  contributory  to  action,  nature  had 
allowed  him  an  ample  measure  :  add  to  this, 
there  is  in  his  tout  ensemble ,  the  express  image 
of  a  wild  animal,  such  as  we  may  suppose  the 
horse  of  the  desert.  This  horse  was  import¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Coke,  as  I  have  been  informed. 
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from  Barbary,  without  any  pedigree,  but  with 
the  notice  that  he  was  foaled  in  1724.  Mr. 
Coke  gave  him  to  Mr.  Williams,  keeper  of  the 
St.  James’s  Coffee-house,  who  presented  him 
to  the  Earl  of  Godolphin.  In  this  noble 
lord’s  stud  he  was  kept  as  teazer  to  Hobgob¬ 
lin,  during  the  years  1730  and  1731,  when 
that  stallion  refusing  to  cover  Roxana,  she 
was  served  by  the  Arabian,  the  produce  of 
which  was  Lath,  not  only  a  very  elegant  and 
beautiful  horse,  but,  in  the  general  opinion, 
the  best  which  had  appeared  since  the  days 
of  Flying  Childers.  The  Arabian  continued 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  same  stud, 
producing  a  yearly  succession  of  prodigies  of 
the  species.  He  died  in  1753,  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year.  There  was  a  reciprocal  affection 
of  many  years  standing,  between  the  Godol¬ 
phin  Arabian  and  a  black  cat,  and  a  portrait 
of  the  cat  was  taken  with  that  of  the  horse. 
Poor  puss  would  not  long  survive  her  friend. 
She  placed  herself,  seemingly  in  a  mournful 
attitude,  upon  his  dead  carcase,  where  she 
remained  until  it  was  removed  from  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  then  followed  it  to  the  place  of  burial,  sat 
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upon  it  whilst  it  continued  above  ground,  and 
afterwards  crawled  slowly  and  reluctantly 
away,  and  was  never  seen  until  her  dead  body 
was  found  in  the  hay  loft. — No  pedigree,  it 
has  been  stated,  was  obtained  with  this  horse, 
nor  the  least  intelligence  given  as  to  the  coun¬ 
try  where  he  was  bred ;  but  it  was  suspected 
that  he  was  stolen.” 

The  animal,  a  short  account  of  which  I 
have  just  given,  and  which  has  been  uniformly 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Godolphin 
Arabian,  was,  in  all  probability,  a  Barb  :  he 
differed  somewhat  in  form  from,  and  was  larger 
than,  the  genuine  Arabian,  which  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  fourteen  hands,  two  inches  in  height, 
but  is  generally  found  under  that  height ;  and 
although  I  have  seen  a  dozen  at  least,  of  what 
have  been  called  Arabian  horses,  I  feel  per¬ 
suaded  one  only  out  of  the  number  was  a  real 
Arab ;  he  was  fourteen  hands  and  an  inch ; 
but  united  the  principles  of  strength  and  speed 
in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  with  that  light, 
bounding,  and  deer-like  action,  which,  no 
doubt,  strongly  characterises  the  real  moun¬ 
tain  horse  of  the  Arabian  desert.  Horses  im- 
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Shebdeez. 

ported  from  the  Levant  and  the  East,  come 
under  the  general  term  of  Arabians,  and  un¬ 
der  this  sweeping  denomination  we  have  Turk¬ 
ish  horses,  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Barbs. 
The  two  former  are  larger,  and  more  calcu¬ 
lated  for  pomp  and  parade  than  the  course  ; 
a  striking  instance  we  have  in  the  horse  called 
Shebdeez,  brought  to  this  country,  some 
years  since,  by  Sir  Gore  Ousely,  which  cover¬ 
ed  a  season  or  two  in  the  stud  of  Lord 
Grosvenor,  but  whose  produce  amounted  to 
nothing  as  far  as  regards  the  turf.  Shebdeez 
was  (and  perhaps  is)  a  handsome  dark-brown 
horse,  something  more  than  fifteen  hands,  and 
is  undoubtedly  not  a  genuine  Arabian,  but 
most  likely  a  Persian  horse. 

However,  from  the  extraordinary  produce 
of  the  Darley  and  Godolphin  Arabians,  what 
were  called  Arabians  were  numerously  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  as  stallions  shortly  af¬ 
terwards.  From  the  year  1751  to  1758  inclu¬ 
sive,  no  less  than  sixteen  real  Arabians  and 
ten  Barbs  were  advertised  as  covering  stal¬ 
lions,  none  of  which  produced  any  thing  wor¬ 
thy  of  particular  notice ;  and  the  Darley  and 
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Godolphin  Arabians  may  perhaps  be  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  the  original  progenitors  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  unrivalled  breed  of  English  blood  horses. 
How  far  a  further  introduction  of  genuine 
Arabian  blood  would  be  advisable  is  a  doubt¬ 
ful  matter  ;  most  of  the  breeders  are  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  present  race  of  English  bred 
horses  is  superior  to  the  Arabian  as  covering- 
stallions,  and  this  opinion  maybe  well  founded 
for  aught  I  can  prove  to  the  contrary  ;  of  this 
I  feel  assured,  that  an  introduction  of  Arabian 
blood,  from  the  size  of  the  animal,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  other  circumstances,  could  only  be 
expected  to  succeed  when  it  had  passed,  as  it 
were,  through  several  generations.  And,  af¬ 
ter  all,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  blood  of 
the  English  racer  is  a  mixture  of  the  Arab, 
the  Barb,  and  the  Persian  horse,  since  he 
unites  the  best  properties  of  the  three — size, 
speed,  and  stoutness. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  great  uncle  to  his  present  Majesty,  was 
not  merely  an  amateur  of  the  Turf,  but  a  warm 
patron  of  horse  racing,  and  a  great  breeder ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that,  in  the 
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last  particular,  he  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expence,  and  ultimately  produced  the  best 
Race  Horse  the  world  ever  saw,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Eclipse,  though  the  Royal  Duke  did  not 
live  to  witness  his  unrivalled  performances. 

Eclipse  was  foaled  in  1764,  during  the  great 
Eclipse,  whence  his  name.  He  was  got  by 
Marske  out  of  Spilletto,  and  might  be  said  to 
unite  the  blood  of  the  Darley  and  Godolphin 
Arabians.  Eclipse  was  supposed  to  be  a 
shade  inferior  in  speed  for  a  short  distance  to 
Flying  Childers,  but  superior  in  powers  of 
continuance,  and  consequently  able  to  run 
greater  lengths  in  a  shorter  space  of  time. 
Eclipse  had  considerable  length  of  waist,  and 
stood  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  ;  his  shoul¬ 
der  was  thick,  but  wide  and  well  placed,  his 
hind  quarters  appeared  higher  than  his  fore¬ 
hand  ;  in  his  gallop  he  went  in  the  true  racing 
form,  and  no  horse  ever  perhaps  drew  up  his 
hind  legs  so  effectively  ;  he  possessed  a  vigo¬ 
rous  constitution,  uncommon  strength,  and 
was  altogether  the  most  complete  racer  that 
ever  appeared,  though  he  was  thick  winded 
and  breathed  hard  when  running.  His  co- 
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lour  chestnut,  with  a  white  face  and  white 
hind  leg. 

At  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Wildman  for  seven¬ 
ty  or  seventy-five  guineas.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  Mr.  Wildman  sold  the  half  of  him  to 
Mr.  O’Kelly  for  650  guineas,  and  the  latter 
gentleman  ultimately  purchased  the  other  half 
for  eleven  hundred  guineas.  Eclipse  did  not 
appear  upon  the  course  until  he  was  five  years 
old.  He  won  eleven  king’s  plates,  carrying 
12  stone  in  all  but  one  ;  and  his  proprietor 
acknowledged  that  he  gained  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  by  him.  He  was  rather  a  sulky 
tempered  animal ;  but  won  every  race  in 
which  he  appeared  without  the  application  of 
either  whip  or  spur,  and  was  never  distressed 
by  the  speed  of  a  competitor.  The  progeny 
of  Eclipse,  in  twenty-three  years,  produced  to 
their  owners  the  sum  of  158, 047 12s.  various 
prizes  not  included. 

If  we  except  Flying  Childers,  nothing  has 
been  seen  on  the  turf  that  would  bear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Eclipse.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  the  perfection  of  the  Race  Horse  ;  and  as 
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in  cases  of  a  similar  kind,*  the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  continuing  the  pinnacle  of  per¬ 
fection,  may  be  easily  perceived  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that,  in  defiance  of  every  possible 
care  and  attention,  a  second  Eclipse  has  never 
been  produced.  If,  however,  the  extraord¬ 
inary  powers  of  an  Eclipsef  have  been  seen 
on  the  Course  only  in  a  solitary  instance,  num¬ 
bers  of  excellent  racers  have  appeared,  and 
the  operations  of  the  Turf  since  his  time  have 
been  carried  on  much  more  extensively,  are 
constantly  on  the  increase,  and  form,  indeed, 
what  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  business. 

To  enumerate  the  principal  horses,  which 
have  appeared  on  the  Turf  of  late  years,  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  in  this  place.  Horse 


*  Snowball,  in  like  manner,  might  be  regarded  as  the  per- 
fection  of  the  Greyhound  : — none  before  or  since  has  equal¬ 
led  him. 

I  The  heart  of  Eclipse  weighed  nearly  fourteen  pounds, 
which  is  one  third  heavier  than  what  the  same  part  is  usually 
found.  His  form  altogether,  for  motion  and  continuance, 
was  superior  to  what  has  ever  been  witnessed  either  before 
or  since. 
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His  Majesty’s  Encouragement  of  the  Turf. 

Racing  had  never  so  numerous  a  list  of  sup¬ 
porters  as  at  the  present  moment,  many  of 
whom  are  persons  of  immense  wealth,  as  well 
as  of  eminent  rank  and  distinction ;  at  whose 
head  must  he  placed  the  illustrious  Monarch 
who  sways  the  sceptre  of  these  realms.  His 
Majesty  spares  no  expense  in  the  purchase  of 
the  best  horses  that  appear  on  the  Turf,  and 
if  these  animals,  after  they  form  a  part  of  the 
King’s  stud,  are  not  so  successful  on  the 
Course  as  their  prior  performances  would  in¬ 
duce  a  person  to  anticipate,  we  must  seek  for 
the  reason  or  cause,  not  in  the  quality  of  the 
horses,  but  in  their  mode  of  treatment  or  train¬ 
ing,  a  subject  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  pages  of  the  present  volume. 

His  present  Majesty,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  throne,  is  much  attached  to  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  Course,  and  from  the  splendid 
patronage  which  he  affords  to  horse  racing, 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  deeply  sensible  of  the 
national  benefit  thence  arising,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  money  thus  put  into  circula¬ 
tion,  but  from  the  important  benefit  of  pos- 
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sessing  a  breed  of  horses  vastly  superior  to 
what  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Turf  would  seem  to  partake  too 
much  of  business-like  transactions,  or  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  trade,  not  in  regard  to  betting,  and 
other  collateral  circumstances  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Course,  but  as  far  as  respects 
the  horses.  Racers  are  now  exhibited  for 
prizes,  in  public,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
formerly,  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
credulity  to  suppose,  that,  in  this  way,  many 
modern  Eclipses  have  been  ruined  while  in  an 
incipient  state.  The  celebrated  Eclipse  never 
contended  on  the  Race  Course  till  he  was  five 
years  old,  and  to  this  circumstance  may  un¬ 
questionably  be  attributed  some  share  of  that 
unrivalled  fame  which  he  afterwards  acquired 
as  a  racer :  had  he  been  put  to  those  desper¬ 
ate  exertions  at  two  years  old,  which  is  so 
much  in  fashion  at  the  present  day,  there  is 
very  great  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  have 
seriously  injured,  in  embryo  as  it  were,  those 
amazing  powers,  the  perfection  of  which  he 
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exhibited  with  such  unparalleled  success. 
The  horse,  it  is  very  well  known,  does  not 
attain  his  full  growth  and  powers  till  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  seven ;  till  this  period,  his  bones 
have  not  accquired  their  natural  solidity,  his 
sinews  or  ligaments  their  elastic  force,  his 
muscle  that  depth,  expansion,  and  firmness, 
which  denote  the  maturity  of  this  most  ele¬ 
gant  quadruped  in  the  almost  unbounded 
catalogue  of  nature :  consequently,  till  this 
consummation  of  the  aggregate  powers  of  the 
racer,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  performances. 

But,  to  speak  as  a  tradesman  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  must  admit,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Race  Horse  is  an  expensive*  article,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  sooner  he  is  brought  to  work,  the 

*  Those  who  have  Trainers’  Bills  to  pay,  will  feel 
the  application  and  full  force  of  this  remark.  A  York¬ 
shire  Trainer,  among  other  extraordinary  items  in  his 
account,  for  the  training  of  one  horse  during  a  period 
of  about  eight  months,  charged  for  the  Saddler’s 
account  14/.  17s.  2 d.  The  owner  paid  the  bill,  but 
happening,  some  little  time  after,  to  pass  through  the 
place  where  the  Saddler  resided,  suspicion  (rather  than 
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Brought  out  too  young. 

sooner  he  is  likely  to  repay  the  money  which 
has  been  expended  upon  him : — such  at  least 
is  the  calculation.  If  a  horse,  at  the  early 
age  of  two  years,  give  promise  of  future  suc¬ 
cess,  he  will,  of  course,  sell  for  a  price  accord¬ 
ingly.  On  the  contrary,  should  his  perform¬ 
ances,  at  this  period,  be  very  unsatisfactory, 
his  owner  can  avoid  any  further  expense  in 
training,  and  the  animal  may  be  disposed  of 
for  some  other  purpose.  However,  in  a  phil¬ 
osophical  point  of  view,  such  a  system  is  very 
inconclusive ;  nor  have'  I  the  least  doubt, 
that  many  good,  indeed  excellent,  horses  have 
been  lost  to  the  course  in  consequence  of  it. 
A  young  horse,  two  years  old,  for  instance, 
(as  I  have  already  observed )  is  frequently  so 
overstrained  by  his  first  essay,  (short  as  the 
distance  may  be,  and  the  weight  light,)  that 
his  powers  never  after  regain  their  proper 
tone  and  vigour.  And,  indeed,  how  often  has 
it  happened,  that  the  winner  of  the  Doncaster 

curiosity)  prompted  him  to  call  and  procure  the  items 
of  account,  which,  to  his  astonishment,  amounted  only, 
in  the  whole,  to  3/.  11s.  0 d. 
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St.  Leger,  though  a  three-years-old,  owing 
to  the  very  severe  exertions  he  has  undergone, 
has  been  able  to  shew  the  same  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  afterwards? — Moreover,  if  a 
horse  be  what  is  called  large  for  his  years  or 
age,  he  will  necessarily  be  weak  by  compari¬ 
son,  and  therefore  utterly  unable  to  shew  to 
any  advantage  in  such  precocious  exertions  as 
it  is  the  present  fashion  to  require. 

If,  however,  the  racer  is,  at  present,  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  course  at  too  early  a  period  of 
his  life,  he  is  not  subjected  to  run  those  unrea¬ 
sonable  lengths  or  distances,  nor  to  carry 
those  heavy  weights,  which  seem  so  much 
to  characterise  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
may  be  called  the  old  school.  Twelve  stone, 
and  four-mile  heats,  were  common  occurrences 
formerly ;  a  system  which,  like  most  other  old 
systems,  has  been  superseded  by  what  may 
be  called  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
is  never  likely  to  be  revived. 


Of  BREEDING  for  the  TURF . 


This  subject,  though  highly  interesting  to 
the  sportsman,  will  be  considered  by  many, 
perhaps,  as  one  upon  which  little,  if  any,  new 
light  can  be  thrown;  a  superficial  view  of  it 
might  impress  such  an  idea  upon  the  mind  ; 
but  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been 
treated  physiologically,  at  least  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  I  will  venture  to  record 
my  ideas  upon  it,  commencing,  as  all  matters, 
of  science  at  least,  should  be  commenced, 
with  the  fundamental  principles. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  take  a  cursory  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  shall  find 
that  almost  continual  crossings  or  alterations 
are  indispensable  to  perfection,  or  even  im¬ 
provement  ;  and,  without  descending  to  minute 
particulars,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  un¬ 
learned  agriculturist,  having  gained  know¬ 
ledge  from  practical  experience,  never  sows 
wheat  upon  the  identical  soil  where  the  seed 
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grew :  he  is  aware  that  such  a  method  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  his  interest — he  is  aware 
in  fact,  that  the  crop  would  inevitably  be  very 
indifferent,  if  not  a  failure  altogether :  there¬ 
fore,  to  avoid  such  an  unwelcome  occurrence, 
he  procures  his  seed  from  some  distant  part 
of  the  country,  or  at  least  from  some  place 
where  it  has  been  propagated  on  a  soil  very 
different  in  quality  or  nature  from  that  on 
which  he  purposes  sowing  it ;  and  thus  insures, 
as  far  as  the  seed  is  concerned,  an  abundant 
and  healthy  crop.  Similar  observations  are 
equally  applicable  to  barley  and  all  other 
kinds  of  grain,  and  indeed  uniformly  to  vege¬ 
table  life.  Grain  and  vegetables  sown  or 
planted  upon  the  very  soil  on  which  they  were 
propagated,  will,  in  the  second  crop,  appear 
dwindling,  poor,  and  diseased ;  in  the  third 
crop,  these  appearances  will  not  only  increase, 
but  the  puny  and  fading  produce  will  scarcely 
pay  for  the  mere  labour  of  preparing  the 
ground  for  its  reception. 

We  next  come  to  Animated  Nature  ;  and, 
recurring  again  to  the  simple  farmer,  we  per¬ 
ceive  he  carefully  changes  his  bull  at  certain 
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periods,  so  as  to  prevent  him  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  his  own  progeny.  The  same  plan 
he  pursues  in  regard  to  his  sheep,  and  indeed, 
to  the  whole  of  what  is  called  his  live  stock ; — 
he  well  knows,  from  the  best  of  monitors,  ex¬ 
perience,  that  all  attempts  at  propagation  by 
consanguinity  must  be  unprofitable,  if  not  al¬ 
together  abortive.  By  breeding  in  and  in,  the 
produce,  in  the  first  instance,  will  sometimes 
be  handsome  in  form,  but  unhealthy,  and 
what,  in  sporting  phraseology,  may  be  termed, 
weedy — I  know  of  no  other  word  or  phrase 
that  will  so  forcibly  express  my  meaning. — 
Proceeding  still  further  on  the  same  plan,  the 
produce  will  be  still- more  diseased,  till,  in  the 
third  or  fourth  generation,  I  am  of  opinion, 
they  will  lose  the  power  of  propagation,  even 
should  they  live  to  maturity,  which  is  doubt¬ 
ful. 

Turning  to  Nature  in  a  wild  or  unsubdued 
state,  we  shall  find,  that  what  is  called  instinct 
produces  similar  effects  to  what,  in  such  ani¬ 
mals  as  are  subdued  by  man,  are  accomplished 
by  judicious  removes  or  crossings.  The  par¬ 
tridge  may  serve  as  an  illustrative  example  : — 
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the  malej  female,  and  young,  if  undisturbed, 
continue  to  live  in  the  greatest  harmony 
throughout  the  summer  and  winter :  but,  on 
the  approach  of  spring,  when  the  individuals 
feel  the  access  of  desire,  desperate  battles  en¬ 
sue  :  the  old  hen  is  the  first  to  commence  the 
fray — she  views  the  young  females  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  drives  them  from  her  domain 
with  the  utmost  animosity:  the  cocks  too  at¬ 
tack  each  other,  and  a  general  dispersion  is 
the  consequence  ;  the  old  pair  alone  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  usual  or  frequented  ground.  Birds 
in  general,  feed  their  young  for  some  time 
after  they  leave  their  nest,  as  is  ■well  known  ; 
but,  after  a  certain  period,  the  parents  drive 
them  away.  The  young  of  most,  if  not  all, 
animals,  after  living  for  some  time  in  harmony, 
become  scattered  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  it 
were,  and  thus  those  crossings  or  mixtures 
of  blood  take  place  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  health,  the  well-being,  and  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  species. 

Let  a  person,  if  he  wish  to  try  an  experiment 
of  the  effects  of  breeding  in  and  in,  procure 
two  pointers,  for  instance,  father  and  daughter : 
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the  produce  of  these  may  perhaps  equal  the 
parents  in  size  and  beauty  of  form ;  but  in  sa¬ 
gacity  an  evident  degeneracy  will  be  perceived, 
and  most  likely  they  will  be  useless  for  the 
field :  proceeding,  the  produce  of  the  next 
couple  in  the  degenerating  chain,  will  exhibit 
an  inferior  animal  conformation,  as  well  as  an 
evident  deficiency  in  vigour  and  energy :  they 
will  be  utterly  without  sagacity,  diseased,  most 
likely,  and  altogether  as  worthless  as  possible. 

Let  us  just  take  a  glance  at  human  nature; 
if  a  person  will  carefully  look  round  him  with 
a  philosophic  eye,  he  will  perceive  that,  in  se¬ 
cluded  villages,  where  families  are  much  in 
the  habit  of  intermarrying,  that  the  beings 
which  are  thus  generated,  are  what  may  be 
called  a  sickly  race,  the  greater  part  of  whom, 
if  they  arrive  at  a  doubtful  maturity,  die  of 
scrofula  or  decline  before  they  have  attained 
the  meridian  of  life ;  while  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  intermarriages  are  completely  ster¬ 
ile  :  lunacy  is  to  be  enumerated  amongst  the 
catalogue  of  diseases,  generated  or  brought 
on  by  what  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  the  miserable  effects  produced 
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by  marriages  in  what  may  be  called  the  same 
families,  particularly  in  some  of  the  villages  of 
Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  Lancashire, 
we  shall  find  in  this  county  the  finest,  the 
most  robust,  and  strongest  race  of  men  and 
women  in  the  united  kingdom,  owing,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  that  intermixture  of  blood,  which 
cannot  fail  to  arise  in  that  manufacturing  dis¬ 
trict,  from  the  numbers  of  strangers  which 
are  almost  constantly  arriving  from  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  many  of  whom  marry 
and  settle  in  it.  Lancashire  has  long  been 
proverbial,  and  justly  so,  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
has  arisen  from  the  cause  just  noticed. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  the  necessity 
of  particular  attention  to  judicious  crosses  in 
breeding  for  the  turf  appears  so  evident,  that 
any  further  reasoning  on  the  subject  would  be 
superfluous;  indeed,  instances  are  not  want¬ 
ing,  where  the  most  incontestible  proofs  have 
been  unwillingly  obtained  of  the  injurious  ef¬ 
fects  of  breeding  in  and  in ;  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  par- 
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tiality  for  the  Sir  Peter  Teazle  blood*  induced 
him  to  continue  the  same  strain  till  the  pro¬ 
duce  were  completely  worthless.  Hence,  it 
may  easily  be  perceived,  that  all  consanguinity 
should  be  avoided ;  and  hence  arises  a  doubt, 
whether  an  introduction  of  Arabian  blood,  at 
the  present  time,  might  not  be  advisable.  I 
cannot  give  a  decisive  opinion  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  since  horses  brought  together  from  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  having  been  differ¬ 
ently  treated,  and  having  breathed  a  different 
atmosphere,  may  perhaps  answer  the  purpose 
better  than  the  conjunction  of  the  Arabian, 
particularly  as  our  present  racers  are  not  only 

*  The  Americans,  it  is  well  known,  have  paid  great 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses : 
The  American  Consul  was  authorised  to  offer  Lord 
Derby  seven  thousand  guineas  for  Sir  Peter  Teazle ; 
and,  knowing  that  the  late  Dr.  Brandreth  was  the  family 
physicianatKnowsley,he  solicited  the  Doctor’s  services 
in  the  business.  Dr.  Brandreth  mentioned  it  to  the 
Noble  Earl  at  the  dinner  table  ;  when  his  Lordship 
replied,  that  he  had  already  refused  ten  thousand 
guineas,  but  that  he  would  not  part  with  the  horse 
at  any  priee. 
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much  larger  than  their  Arab  sires,  but  immea¬ 
surably  superior  in  every  respect,  to  the 
source  whence  they  sprung.  It  is  true,  there 
may,  and  most  likely  is,  some  degree  of  con¬ 
sanguinity  throughout  our  racers,  but,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  very  remote ;  so  much  so  indeed, 
that,  taking  into  consideration  what  has  been 
already  noticed,  namely,  distance  of  station 
or  abode,  a  difference  of  atmosphere,  and 
probably  some  difference  in  food,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  suppose,  that  the  degenerating  influ¬ 
ence  which  is  found  to  obtain  in  closer  rela¬ 
tionship,  or  nearer  degrees  of  consanguinity, 
thus  becomes  superseded  by  all  those  excel¬ 
lencies  which  we  frequently  perceive  propa¬ 
gated  in  our  present  breed  of  thorough-bred 
horses. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  in  this  place  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  point  out  the  best  stallions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  as,  in  judicious  breeding,  much 
must  depend  upon  judgment  in  the  selection; 
since,  however  excellent  the  form  and  quali-' 
ties  of  a  particular  horse,  he  may,  nevertheless, 
not  be  exactly  calculated  for  every  description 
of  mare.  Blood  of  the  very  best  quality  should 
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always  constitute  a  leading  feature  in  both  sire 
and  dam ;  and  then,  as  to  qualities  and  form, 
should  the  mare  be  deficient  in  either,  or  in 
any  essential  points,  a  stallion  of  an  opposite 
description  should  unquestionably  be  selected. 

This  is  intended  as  a  general  rule,  to  which 
some  exceptions  can  scarcely  fail  to  apply :  as, 
for  instance,  there  are  horses  to  be  met  with, 
possessing  the  requisite  qualities,  whose  stock 
or  produce  prove  the  reverse  of  expectation ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  horses  whose 
stock  almost  uniformly  prove  racers.  Also, 
mares,  which  have  been  well  bred,  but  which 
have  never  been  able  to  appear  on  the  turf 
with  credit,  have  produced,  as  brood  mares, 
some  of  the  best  Racers  that  have  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Turf.  Lastly,  if  a  horse  and 
mare  possessed  the  best  possible  blood ;  if  in 
form  and  powers  also  they  were  absolutely 
unobjectionable ;  yet,  if  they  were  roarers, 
or  inclined  to  roar,  or  were  afflicted  with  dis¬ 
ease,  I  should  certainly  not  be  inclined  to 
breed  from  them,  lest  the  malady  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  offspring.  As  to  age,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose,  that  animals  in  the  full 
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strength  and  vigour  of  life,  are  the  most 
eligible  from  which  to  breed ;  still  good  racers 
have  been  produced  from  very  aged  mares, 
as  well  as  from  very  old  horses :  but  I  should 
not  advise  breeding  from  very  aged  animals 
on  both  sides : — age  and  youth  coming  to¬ 
gether  must  be  far  preferable. 


TRAINING. 

Training  is  an  indispensible  process  for 
the  race  horse,  the  perfection  of  which  must 
consist  in  bringing  the  animal  to  such  a  state, 
as  to  be  enabled  to  use  his  powers  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  A  horse,  to  be  in 
perfect  condition,  or  completely  trained, 
should  carry  as  much  firm  elastic  muscle  as 
possible,  without  even  (if  possible)  a  particle 
of  fat.  I  am  aware  that  an  ignorant  groom 
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would  immediately  remark  upon  this,  that 
some  horses  will  carry  much  more  flesh  than 
others ;  which  is  very  true  ;  but  my  position, 
on  that  account,  is  not  in  the  least  affected : 
and  I  repeat,  that  when  a  horse  has  got  upon 
his  bones  (by  means  hereafter  to  be  noticed,) 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  firm  elastic 
flesh  or  muscle,  destitute,  as  I  before  observ¬ 
ed,  of  fat,  his  condition  or  training  is  perfect. 

The  best  means  of  attaining  this  highly 
desirable  state  constitutes  the  object  of  con¬ 
sideration,  and  forms  a  subject  upon  which  a 
diversity  of  opinions  will  most  likely  be  found 
to  exist.  At  the  first  blush  of  the  case,  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that  it  must  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  by  food,  physic,  and  exercise,  the  judicious 
and  correct  administration  of  which  is  the 
question  at  issue.  Among  the  generality  of 
persons  who  follow  the  occupation  of  Train¬ 
ing,  the  process  is  a  regular,  if  not  a  mechan¬ 
ical,  system,  and,  consequently,  those  consti¬ 
tutional  differences  which  cannot  fail  to  exist, 
are  not  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration ; 
or,  I  may  say,  not  sufficiently  understood : 
what  may  be  called  the  dictates  of  nature  are, 
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in  a  great  measure,  disregarded.  There  are 
delicate  horses,  and  horses  of  robust  consti¬ 
tutions;  and  if,  in  preparing  these  animals 
for  the  Course,  natural  causes  are  not  duly 
considered,  they  can  never  acquire  the  requi¬ 
site  condition  to  enable  them  to  put  forth  the 
utmost  of  their  powers.  And,  since  horses 
differing  in  constitution,  feed  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  temperament,  so  will  they 
require  exercise  and  physic  precisely  in  the 
same  manner ;  hence  no  positive  rule  can  be 
laid  down ;  the  treatment  must  mainly  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  Trainer. 

I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Race  Horses 
are  very  often  over-trained,  and  consequently, 
when  brought  to  the  starting  post,  have  suf¬ 
fered  some  deterioration  of  powers.  Sweat¬ 
ing,  to  the  extent  to  which  I  have  seen  it 
carried,  must  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
animal’s  constitution,  and  also  upon  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  performance.  I  will  quote  what  the 
celebrated  Chifney  says  upon  the  subject : — 

“  It  is  destruction  to  Horses  to  sweat  them 
in  the  manner  they  are  sweated  at  Newmar¬ 
ket,  as  the  practise  there  is  to  sweat  them  once 
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in  six  days,  and  sometimes  oftener ;  and  be¬ 
tween  those  days  of  sweating,  it  is  usual  for 
the  horses  to  go  out  twice  a  day,  each  time 
having  strong  exercise.  In  those  sweating 
days,  the  horses  are  mostly  covered  with 
clothes,  two  or  three  times  doubled,  and  go  in 
their  sweats  six  miles,  more  or  less,  and  at 
times  go  tolerably  fast.  Directly  the  horse 
pulls  up,  he  is  hurried  into  the  stable,  which 
is  on  the  spot  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as 
he  gets  in,  there  is  often  more  clothes  thrown 
upon  him,  in  addition  to  those  he  has  been 
sweat  in.  This  is  done  to  make  the  horse 
sweat  the  more,  and  he  stands  thus  for  a  time, 
panting  before  he  is  stripped  for  scraping; 
that,  with  being  thus  worked,  clothed  and 
stoved,  it  so  affects  him  at  times,  that  he  keeps 
breaking  out  in  fresh  sweats,  that  it  pours  from 
him,  when  scraping,  as  if  water  had  been 
thrown  on  him.  Nature  cannot  bear  this. 
The  horse  must  dwindle. 

“  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  horse 
has  been  too  long  at  this  sort  of  work  for  his 
sinews,  then  the  clothing  and  stoving  forces 
his  juices  from  him  in  such  quantities  as  must 
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destroy  liis  spirits,  strength,  and  speed ;  and 
much  clothing  jades  horses.  A  horse  does 
not  meet  with  his  destruction  when  he  runs; 
for  then  he  is  likely  to  be  lighter  in  his  car¬ 
case,  lighter  in  his  feet,  having  plates  on,  not 
shoes,  which  is  wonderfully  in  favour  of  his 
sinews ;  and  he  is  without  clothes,  and  not 
stoved,  and  his  course  in  running  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  four  miles ;  therefore,  this 
difference  in  sweating  and  running  is  im¬ 
mense. 

“  When  a  horse  pulls  up  from  his  running, 
he  has  time  given  him  to  move  gently  in  the 
air,  and  is  usually  scraped  out  upon  the  turf, 
and  by  these  means  the  horse  perspires  no 
more  than  suits  his  nature. 

“  Horses  should  have  different  brakes 
against  weather,  to  scrape  in.  Buildings  for 
this,  I  think,  would  he  most  proper  made  after 
the  horse  dealers’  rides  in  London ;  open  in 
front,  being  out  of  the  weather,  and  not  out 
of  the  air.  Places  of  this  sort  would  be  much 
better  for  horses  to  saddle  in ;  for  horses 
saddling  in  those  close,  dark  stables,  they,  at 
times,  break  out  with  great  perspiration,  when 
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saddling;  and,  in  fine  weather,  in  roomy 
places  of  this  sort,  there  would  be  proper 
room,  &c.  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  sports¬ 
men,  to  command  a  sight  of  the  horses  at 
saddling ;  and  horses  are  less  timid  being  in  a 
crowd,  than  they  are  to  hear  it,  and  not  see 
it. 

“  When  a  horse  is  first  taken  into  work, 
after  having  had  long  rest,  his  carcase  is  then 
large  and  heavy,  and  the  practise  is  to  put 
more  clothes  upon  the  horse,  and  order  him 
to  go  a  longer  sweat.  But  the  horse,  in  this 
stage  of  his  training,  is  the  less  able  to  bear 
more  clothes,  and  go  farther  in  his  sweats  ; 
for  the  horse  himself  being  heavy,  that,  with 
body  and  clothes,  at  times,  has  a  great  weight 
upon  his  legs ;  that,  with  this  pressure,  and 
his  work  heating  him,  it  makes  his  sinews  full 
and  weak ;  and,  thus  working  a  little  too  fast  or 
too  long  upon  his  sinews  at  one  stretch,  they 
are  forced  out  of  their  places.  This  once 
done,  the  horse  seldom  stands  training  after. 

“  It  is  ignorant  cruelty  in  the  great  number 
of  horses  being  thus  unskilfully  lamed  at  New¬ 
market,  and  gentlemen  not  only  lose  the  use 
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of  their  horses  and  their  money  by  it ;  but  it 
so  greatly  deprives  them  of  their  sport,  that 
they  otherwise  would  have.” 

Of  late  years,  training  may  have,  and  I 
think  has,  experienced  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  ;  or,  at  least,  the  race  horse  is  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  that  excessive  degree  of  toil,  and  even 
torture,  as  formerly  marked  the  system ;  but 
then,  as  if  to  counterbalance  one  evil,  another 
has  been  introduced — I  mean,  training  at  too 
early  a  period.  An  overgrown  colt  or  filly, 
particularly  the  former,  will  be  frequently 
found  unable  to  stand  the  early  training  to 
which  race  horses  are  subjected  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day ;  and  yet  such  are  often  continued 
in  the  training  stable,  though  they  cannot  race, 
and  are  almost  constantly  amiss ;  till  ultimate¬ 
ly  they  are  turned  out  so  very  unsound,  as  to 
be  scarcely  worth  keeping  for  any  purpose. 
Animals  of  this  description,  particularly  if 
their  form  be  promising,  should  be  again  con¬ 
signed  to  the  paddock,  and  there  remain  till 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  size,  as  will  enable  them  to 
perform  the  indispensable  labour  of  training. 
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It  may  also  be  further  observed,  that  to  irrit¬ 
able  and  washy  horses,  the  systematic  mode 
of  training,  and  the  periodical  sweats  in  par¬ 
ticular,  must  be  highly  injurious :  they  seldom 
carry  sufficient  flesh ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  no  horse  can  carry  too  much  flesh  or 
muscle,  so  long  as  it  is  divested  of  fat. 

The  Ground  also  upon  which  race  horses 
are  trained  is  a  matter  of  consideration.  V ery 
hard  and  very  wet  ground  may  be  said  to  be 
equally  objectionable,  for  reasons  too  obvious 
to  need  an  explicit  enumeration.  The  best 
ground  for  the  purpose  is  that  absorbent,  elas¬ 
tic  turf,  which  is  found  in  moor  lands — in  fact, 
it  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  dry 
part  of  the  moors ;  and  hence  we  see  the 
reason  why  the  principal  trainers  reside  in 
Yorkshire,  where  the  very  kind  of  turf,  so  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  purpose,  is  in  plenty.  Further, 
it  is  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  horses  cannot 
be  well  trained  on  a  dead  flat;  but  that 
they  should  be  exercised  on  uneven  or  hilly 
ground.  This,  like  many  other  general 
opinions  amongst  the  unreflecting  part  of 
the  community,  requires  qualification,  or,  at 
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least,  a  little  explanatory  elucidation.  I  had, 
a  few  years  ago,  some  conversation  with  a 
knowing  Yorkshire  trainer,  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject: — the  man  “  stood  well  with  himself — 
he  dealt  out  his  notions  in  a  mysterious  man¬ 
ner,  in  short  and  pithy  sentences,  which  he 
at  least  considered  as  oracles  of  wisdom ;  and 
in  respect  to  training  upon  hilly  ground,  he 
remarked  that  it  gave  the  horse  a  better  stride, 
opened  his  chest,  and  improved  his  wind ! ! 
At  the  first  view  of  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
galloping  upon  a  hilly  surface  must  be  much 
more  distressing  to  a  horse,  and  place  his 
sinews  or  tendons  in  much  greater  danger : — 
and,  therefore,  although  the  general  voice 
may  he  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  training,  I 
cannot  agree  to  its  unqualified  superiority. 
I  shall  be  told,  as  I  have  been,  that  a  horse, 
trained  upon  a  level,  will  stand  still  in  the 
race ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  who  has 
ever  witnessed  such  a  circumstance  ?  I  have 
seen  a  horse,  trained  upon  what  may  be  called 
a  dead  flat,  run  remarkably  well — so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  he  started  five  times  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  and  won  every  race !  For  my 
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own  part,  were  I  to  choose  the  ground  for 
training,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  un¬ 
evenness  or  otherwise  of  the  ground,  I  would 
prefer  not  exactly  a  dead  level,  but  where  the 
surface  was  in  some  places  gently  undulated. 
The  fact  is,  that  a  racer  should  he  trained 
upon  ground  as  similar  as  possible  to  that  upon 
which  he  will  have  to  contend  in  public ;  and 
as  race  courses  vary,  but  are  seldom  remark¬ 
ably  hilly,  so,  it  will  easily  be  perceived,  that 
a  gently  undulated  surface  is  the  most  likely 
to  be  generally  applicable  to  the  purpose  in 
question. 

The  present  system  of  training  is  to  com¬ 
mence  operations  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  by  brushing  the  horse  over  :  this  being 
done,  and  the  horse  having  finished  his  corn, 
he  is  taken  to  exercise  ;  he  takes  his  walking, 
galloping  before  and  after  water,  in  time  and 
distance,  according  to  the  animal’s  age,  state 
of  his  flesh,  &c.  When  he  returns  to  the 
stable,  wisping,  leg  rubbing,  brushing,  See.  en¬ 
sues  ;  afterwards,  feeding,  and  the  door  is 
closed,  the  horse  being  left  to  himself,  free 
from  all  kind  of  disturbance  :  all  this  is  fin- 
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ished  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible.  A  si¬ 
milar  ceremony,  but  shorter,  takes  place  about 
three  hours  afterwards.  Noon  (twelve  o’clock) 
for  instance,  brushing,  feeding,  &c.  again,  and 
the  stable  door  is  again  closed  for  several 
hours,  when  similar  operations  to  those  of  the 
morning,  that  is,  air,  water,  and  exercise,  are 
repeated ;  similar  stable  discipline  follows ; 
the  door  is  once  more  closed,  about  six  o’clock. 
At  the  hour  of  eight,  the  horses  are  fed  and 
racked  up :  thus  the  race  horse  is  allowed  at 
night  to  enjoy  eight  hours  of  undisturbed  re¬ 
pose  ;  which,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  ten  hours  with  much  advantage  to  the 
animal :  and  if  the  stables  were  not  kept  so 
oppressively  hot,  as  many  which  I  have  visit¬ 
ed  appeared  to  me,  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
more  conducive  to  the  health  of  their  inmates, 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  breathe  an  atmospheric  effluvium  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  injurious  to 
the  animal  constitution. 

The  administration  of  physic  ought  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  circumstances  and  the  constitution 
of  the  horse :  it  ought  to  result  from  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  trainer  ;  and  not  given  at  system¬ 
atic  periods,  so  much  the  fashion  some  years 
back  ;  and,  I  fear,  not  yet  entirely  exploded. 

Chifney,  in  his  “Genius  Genuine,”  observes, 
“  Some  few,  I  am  informed,  have  a  way  of 
pinching  the  race  horses  in  their  meat  and 
water.  This  is  another  certain  way  of  perish¬ 
ing  a  horse  in  his  spirits  and  strength.  When 
a  horse  is  too  large  in  his  carcase,  he  should 
be  well  fed ;  and,  instead  of  pinching  him  in 
his  water,  where  a  horse  is  greedy  of  it,  he 
should  be  watered  very  often,  and  at  all  times 
as  much  as  he  will  drink :  he  will  then  drink 
less,  and  come  straight  and  strong  in  his  car¬ 
case.” 

On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  as  I  ob¬ 
served  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  article, 
that  horses  are  frequently  over-trained.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  tolerably  well  known,  that  under  any 
system  of  training,  horses  will  vary  in  their 
running  : — the  utmost  speed  of  the  race  horse 
must  necessarily  depend  on  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  he  will  run  variously  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  on  different  occasions. 
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In  looking  at  horses,  bone  is  regarded  as 
the  emblem,  or  rather  as  the  indicator,  of 
strength  ;  and  so  it  certainly  is,  but  not  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  unthinkingly  understood. 
Bone  is  the  great  support  of  the  frame  ;  and 
where  there  is  much  bone,  the  tendons  will 
generally  be  large  in  proportion,  and  conse¬ 
quently  much  more  muscle  will  be  found  also : 
hence,  where  there  is  much  bone,  the  tendons 
will  be  large ;  and  of  course,  in  training,  much 
more  muscle  can  be  placed  upon  them,  than 
where  the  reverse  of  this  conformation  affords 
no  such  opportunity. 


TRAINERS. 

A  modern  trainer  is  a  personage  of  the 
most  mysterious  and  the  utmost  importance. 
His  appearance  is  vulgar  ;  but  he  makes  up 
for  this  vulgarity  in  affecting  a  sort  of  semi- 
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solemnity  of  aspect,  which,  unlike  the  critical 
conjunction  of  Longinus,  is  referable,  not  to 
the  sublime,  but  to  the  arch  and  the  ridiculous ; 
while,  with  slight,  but  significant,  nods,  orna¬ 
mented  by  sententious  oracles,  he  endeavours 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  others  his  uncom¬ 
mon  weight  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  the 
dignity  with  which  he  moves  through  infinite 
space  ! 

To  be  serious. — Trainers,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  are  men  with  scarcely  pretensions  to  a 
common  village  education  ;  but  from  frequent 
contact  with  men  of  wealth  and  distinction,  by 
whom,  of  course,  they  are  principally  employ¬ 
ed,  and  occasionally  consulted,  they  conceive 
themselves  beings  of  a  very  superior  order, 
whose  avocations  they  endeavour  to  convert 
into  a  profound  and  secret  science,  as  impen¬ 
etrable  as  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis!  They 
are  superlatively  ignorant  for  the  most  part ; 
but,  skilled  in  cunning  and  trick,  they  are 
very  rarely  over-reached  in  driving  a  bargain. 
Self-interest  is  their  ruling  passion — this  is 
never  over-looked ;  and,  it  is  not  merely  in 
swelling  up  a  bill  that  they  display  uncommon 
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dexterity,  as  they  are  equally  adroit  in  the  va¬ 
rious  ramifications  of  their  suspicious  calling. 

The  preceding  observations  are  scarcely  in¬ 
tended  to  include  a  class  of  men,  who  are 
what  I  call  the  domestic  servants  of  those  who 
keep  race  horses,  (and  who  attend  to  the  stud) 
at  least  while  they  continue  in  the  employment 
of  men  of  character  and  distinction.  Further, 
amongst  the  great  number  of  trainers  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  kingdom,  there  may  he  found  a 
few  honourable  exceptions. 

I  have  conversed,  or  at  least  endeavoured 
to  converse,  with  many  trainers,  and  have 
found  them  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  men 
of  low,  vulgar  minds,  and  many  of  them  des¬ 
titute  of  what  is  understood  by  the  term  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Pierse,  of  Richmond,  in  York¬ 
shire,  however,  is  not  one  of  this  number  :  he 
possesses  not  only  much  sound  sterling  sense, 
but  is  capable  of  expressing  his  ideas  in  cor¬ 
rect  and  expressive  language.  I  was  much 
pleased,  when  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
training,  to  hear  Pierse  observe — “  In  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  the  race  horse,  let  us  adhere 
as  closely  to  simple  nature  as  circumstances 
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will  allow.”  H.  Edwards  (the  Jockey)  has 
lately  commenced  trainer :  he  is  a  man  of 
good  sense ;  he  attended  the  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  in  London,  for  some  time  ;  and  I  have 
frequently  been  pleased  with  his  judicious  ob¬ 
servations.  There  are  others,  whom  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  setting  down  as  decent  sort 
of  men,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  another  profes¬ 
sed  trainer,  that  can  justly  lay  claim  to  supe¬ 
rior  understanding.  The  highly  respectable 
Mr.  Scholes,  who  superintends  an  extensive 
racing  establishment,  I  do  not  include  in  the 
list  of  trainers.  Scaife,  trainer  to  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  is  entitled  to  respectable  notice,  and 
the  same  remark  will  apply  to  John  Smith,  of 
Middleham. 

The  subject  of  trainers  will  of  course  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  mind  a  number  of  strange  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  taken  place,  particularly 
the  affair  of  Bessy  Bedlam,  at  the  Doncaster 
Meeting  for  1828  ;  nor  indeed  am  I  entirely 
without  my  suspicions  respecting  Velocipede 
on  the  same  occasion.  At  all  events,  it  behoves 
owners  of  race  horses  to  pay  some  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  their  training,  and  neither  to  allow 
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the  trainer  unlimited  power,  nor  yet  be  go¬ 
verned  entirely  by  his  suggestions,  unless  in¬ 
deed  such  suggestions  are  accompanied  by 
something  like  good  reasoning.  A  trainer  is 
always  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion;  and  on 
no  account  -would  I  place  a  horse  in  the  sta¬ 
bles  of  a  trainer,  who  was  himself  the  owner 
or  part  owner  of  a  race  horse.  Trainers, 
from  their  very  occupation,  have  more  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  qualities  of  horses 
generally  than  other  persons  :  they  can  place 
their  horses  accordingly,  to  say  the  least  of  it : 
and  therefore,  whenever  a  trainer  becomes  the 
owner  of  a  running  horse,  all  confidence  in 
his  integrity  must  vanish. 

His  Majesty,  it  is  well  known,  spares  no 
expense  in  the  purchase  of  what  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  horses  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet, 
in  his  hands,  they  seldom  achieve  much  ;  for 
■what  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine — but 
certainly  not  from  any  perfidious  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Trainer:  the  King’s  horses, 
I  have  no  doubt,  are  very  honestly  trained ; 
but  either  from  error  in  system,  or  some  other 
cause,  they  seldom  answer  expectation.  His 
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Majesty  is,  and  very  justly,  a  great  favourite 
with  the  frequenters  of  the  Turf;  nothing 
produces  such  uniform  satisfaction  as  his  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and,  indeed,  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  King’s  approach  to  the  Race  Course, 
and  his  fascinating  conduct  when  there,  must 
be  callous  indeed  if  they  do  not  feel  a  sensa¬ 
tion  which  no  form  of  words  can  adequately 
image  to  the  mind. 


JOCKEYS. 

Having  spoken  of  Trainers  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  article,  Jockeys  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  indeed,  the  two  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  it  is  no  very  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  to  meet  with  both  occupations  united  in 
the  same  person.  Jockeys  I  regard,  in  the 
aggregate,  as  honester  men  than  Trainers, 
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unless  indeed  where  the  two  professions  are 
united ;  and,  when  I  behold  a  man  thus  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  I  cannot  help  viewing  him  in  the 
light  of  a  Janus  of  Mischief,  calculated  to 
put  in  practise  every  species  of  trickery,  on 
both  sides  the  question. 

Jockeys  may  be  divided  into  two,  if  not 
three,  classes :  namely,  the  Southern  Jockeys, 
the  Northern  Jockeys,  and  the  Dirty  Jock¬ 
eys.  The  first  class  are  those  which  are  seen 
at  Newmarket,  Ascot,  Epsom,  and  indeed  in 
most  of  the  races  in  the  Southern  Counties, 
and  also  at  Doncaster.  The  second  class 
attend  the  Yorkshire  Meetings,  and  what,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  I  will  call  the  Northern 
Circuit.  The  third  or  Dirty  class,  are  met 
with  still  farther  to  the  north,  in  Westmor¬ 
land,  Cumberland,  &c.  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  slovenly,  dirty,  and  unworkmanlike 
appearance : — it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  see  these  wretched  apologies  for  Jockeys  (at 
Kendall  for  instance)  ride  in  dirty  jackets, 
dark  greasy  corduroys,  and  gaiters  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  complexion.  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson’s  Jock¬ 
ey  frequently  appears  thus,  though  Mr.  Simp- 
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son  is  wealthy  and  highly  respectable ;  but 
evidently  not  very  scrupulous  on  the  score  of 
cleanliness.  The  Southern  Jockeys,  much  to 
their  credit,  appear  on  horseback  with  a  neat¬ 
ness  and  cleanliness  bordering  upon  elegance ; 
and  their  performance  is,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  superior  order — superior,  in  fact,  to  their 
rivals  of  the  North  ;  they  are  illiterate  igno¬ 
rant  men,  with  little  exception ;  though,  in 
private,  they  affect  a  mysterious,  but  plebeian, 
importance,  and  would  willingly  be  thought  a 
sort  of  semi-gentlemen,  which,  however,  their 
very  attempt  to  assume  such  a  character  ren¬ 
ders  impossible.  There  is  much  less  of  this 
ridiculous  and  ignorant  affectation  in  the 
Northern  Jockeys,  who  yet  seem,  it  must 
be  confessed,  not  nearly  so  anxious  about 
then*  appearance  on  horseback  (as  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  advantage  of  dress  ;)  as  their 
brethren  of  the  South. 

The  question  next  arises  as  to  which  are  the 
best  workmen.  The  Southerns,  beyond  a 
doubt;  that  is,  speaking  generally:  but,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  some  excellent 
Northern  Jockeys,  who  would  lose  little  by 
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the  comparison  with  either  Chifney,  Robin¬ 
son,  Dockeray,  or  any  of  the  most  favourite 
riders  of  the  present  day.  Buckle  is  now 
grown  old,  and  does  not  often  appear  ;  other¬ 
wise,  I  should  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  H.  Edwards  must  be  classed,  I  imagine, 
amongst  the  Northern  Jockeys;  he  has  a 
good  seat,  good  hands,  and  a  good  head  ;  and 
is  altogether  an  excellent  rider :  I  am  doubt¬ 
ful  if  his  superior  is  to  be  found.  T.  Shep¬ 
herd,  a  Northern  Jockey,  has  a  good  head, 
and  I  have  always  admired  his  riding ;  I  think 
his  abilities  have  generally  been  much  under¬ 
rated.  Lear  is  a  promising  young  Northern 
Jockey ;  but  he  must  be  careful  not  to  let  his 
self-opinion  and  overbearing  temper  super¬ 
sede  the  plain  uncultivated  sense  he  possesses. 
Templeman  is  what  may  be  called  an  im¬ 
proving  Jockey:  he  has  a  good  seat,  and  I 
have  frequently  been  much  pleased  with  his 
performances.  He  rode  Dr.  Faustus  (Sir  T. 
Stanley’s)  remarkably  well  at  the  Liverpool 
Summer  Meeting,  and  I  thought  won  the 
Cup — I  was  not  singular  in  this  opinion :  the 
judge,  however,  decided  in  favour  of  Yeloci- 
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pede.  I  never  recollect  observing  a  horse 
better  managed  than  Forth  managed  his  own 
horse  Frederick,  when  running  this  year  (1829) 
at  Epsom,  for  the  Derby.  He  had  betted  to 
a  considerable  amount  upon  Exquisite  (  also 
his  own  horse,  and  came.in  second  )  particu¬ 
larly  with  Mr.  Crockford;  but  shifted  his 
money  the  evening  before  running  on  Fred¬ 
erick,  and  thus  became  a  winner  to  a  very 
considerable  amount.  There  are  many  very 
awkward  jockeys,  possessing  but  very  slender 
requisites  for  the  profession  which  they  have 
embraced ;  to  point  them  out,  however,  by 
name,  would  appear  ill-natured  and  invidious. 

It  is  some  dozen  years  or  more  since  “  old 
Billy  Pierse”  quitted  the  avocation  of  a  jockey. 
This  man  I  always  considered  as  a  very  supe¬ 
rior  rider — as  one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw.  In 
stature,  he  was  one  of  the  shortest  of  his  frater¬ 
nity  :  but  he  was  a  sort  of  dwarf  Hercules  : 
he  was  able  to  give  his  horse  a  pull  without 
any  perceptible  movement  of  his  body  ;  and, 
of  all  the  jockeys  I  ever  saw,  not  one  sat  so 
steadily  upon  his  horse.  He  never  acquired 
the  fame  of  Chifney ;  though  there  are  those 
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who  think  his  merits  were  equal,  if  not  supe¬ 
rior,  to  that  celebrated  jockey: — such  is  the 
opinion  of  one  gentleman,  in  particular,  whose 
superior  judgment  I  have  frequently  experi¬ 
enced  and  very  much  admired. 

What  I  have  denominated  the  “  Dirty 
Jockeys”  are  little  worthy  of  consideration. 
They  are  very  indifferent  riders,  but  made  up 
of  trick  and  cunning ;  and  ready,  at  any  time, 
to  put  in  practice  their  sinister  arts  for  the 
purposes  of  deception,  swindling,  and  fraud. 

There  is  another  class  of  jockeys,  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence: — I  allude 
to  what  are  called  gentlemen  riders ,  a  term 
grossly  misapplied  in  many  instances.  I  have 
always  considered  it  a  mistaken  notion  for 
gentlemen  to  appear  on  the  race  course  in  the 
character  of  jockeys  : — it  cannot  be  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  heroes  of  old  who  were  so  emula¬ 
tive  in  the  Olympic  Games.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  taste ;  so  the  circumstance  of 
gentlemen  converting  themselves  into  jockeys, 
where  real  gentlemen  only  are  concerned, 
might  be  excusable,  or  passed  over  with 
the  slightest  possible  reprehension  ;  but  the 
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business  has  been  so  subjected  to  abuse,  that, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  were  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  jockeyship  entirely  superseded,  it 
would  give  very  general  satisfaction  to  the 
true  friends  of  the  turf.  In  the  first  place, 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Wilton,  Mr. 
White,  and  some  others,  there  are  few  gen¬ 
tlemen  but  what  make  a  poor,  or  perhaps  ri¬ 
diculous,  figure  in  riding  a  race.  When  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  to  ride,  it  seldom  happens  that  the 
patience  of  the  multitude  is  not  put  to  the 
test :  if  the  preparations  for  gentlemen  riders 
are  not  more  complex  than  those  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed  jockeys,  they  cannot  be  either  so  well 
defined,  or  so  direct,  since  they  occupy  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  of  at  least  six  times  the  duration. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  bu¬ 
siness  : — the  system  is  liable  to  very  gross 
abuse  ;  and  a  class  of  men  contrive  to  insin¬ 
uate  themselves  into  it,  who  have  very  mea¬ 
gre  pretensions,  indeed,  to  the  character  of 
gentlemen,  and  whose  operations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  merely  a  cloak  for  the  basest  pur¬ 
poses.  I  have  often  been  surprised,  that 
those  genuine  or  sterling  gentlemen  who 
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choose  to  contend  in  the  race  are  not  more 
scrupulous  as  to  the  persons  in  whose  company 
they  thus  appear  :  accustomed  as  they  are  to 
the  turf,  they  cannot  be  unconscious,  surely, 
that  men  frequently  are  seen  as  gentlemen  ri¬ 
ders,  who  are  not  only  destitute  of  every  hon¬ 
ourable  feeling,  but  whose  exertions  are  in 
furtherance  of  a  system  of  swindling,  base  and 
degrading,  and  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  turf.  Also,  a  number  of 
these  men  cannot  come  fairly  under  the  des¬ 
cription  of  amateur  riders,  since  they  go  from 
race  to  race  throughout  the  season,  and  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  riding,  which  they  un¬ 
derstand  as  well  as  the  regular  jockeys :  what 
chance  has  a  mere  amateur  against  such  com¬ 
petitors  ? 


COCKTAILS. 

Horses,  which  appear  as  racers,  and  are 
understood  not  to  be  thorough-bred,  are,  in 
the  common  language  of  the  turf,  denominated 
Cocktails.  They  run  for  Hunters’  Stakes, 
and  also  for  what  are  called  Half-bred  Stakes ; 
nor  indeed  are  they  debarred  from  running 
for  regular  plates,  &c.  for  which,  however, 
they  seldom  enter  :  though  instances  are  not 
wanting  where  they  have  beaten  acknowledged 
thorough-bred  horses,  and  those  of  a  fair  des¬ 
cription,  or  perhaps  a  little  above  the  general 
average  of  what  may  be  called  plate  horses  ; 
as  an  instance,  I  give  the  following  :  at  Knuts- 
ford  Races,  1827,  Miracle,  a  cocktail,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  man  named  Hudson,  was  entered  for 
one  of  the  plates.  Three  started,  Miracle, 
Orthodox,  and  Vesta  ;  the  plate  was  won  by 
Miracle  after  three  well-contested  heats ! — 
Yet  Miracle  raced  under  the  description  of  a 
cocktail ! 
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The  fact  is,  a  number  (the  greater  part 
perhaps)  of  these  cocktails  are  thorough-bred 
horses  ;  and  of  all  systems  of  swindling  and 
fraud,  there  is  none  more  contemptible  and 
disgusting  than  cocktail  racing.  To  say  no¬ 
thing  of  Tom  Paine  and  several  others,  which 
have  now  disappeared,  who,  let  me  ask,  could 
look  for  a  moment  at  Brother  to  Hexgrave, 
The  Tartar,  Mr.  Fry,  Agnes,  Judy  Nichol¬ 
son,  and  Sawney,  and  others,  and  suppose 
they  were  not  thorough-bred  ?  Let  us  look 
at  the  performances  of  the  above-named  cock¬ 
tails,  and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  are 
not  only  thorough-bred,  but  as  well  and  al¬ 
most  as  highly  bred  as  possible.  A  real  cock¬ 
tail  cannot  bear  the  training  even,  which  these 
horses  have  undergone  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
powers  of  continuance  which  they  have  dis¬ 
played,  a  characteristic  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  very  nature  of  a  horse  with  a  taint 
in  his  pedigree  :  and  indeed  of  which  a  real 
cocktail  is  absolutely  incapable.  If  a  real  or 
genuine  cocktail  be  put  into  training  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  thorough-bred 
horse,  he  will,  in  a  short  time,  refuse  his  corn. 
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and  consequently  his  training  must  cease.  He 
is  absolutely  unable  to  endure  the  severe  exer¬ 
cise  to  which  thorough-bred  horses  are  sub¬ 
jected,  and  refuses  to  feed.  A  cocktail  can 
neither  do  the  work  nor  feed  like  a  thorough 
bred  horse. 

Speaking  upon  the  subject  of  cocktails  with 
Mr.  Pierse,  the  enlightened  trainer,  whom  I 
have  before  had  occasion  to  mention,  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  had  once  a  cocktail  in  his 
stable  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Yates,  who  entertained  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  capacity  of  his  horse.  The 
animal  was  high  spirited  and  fretful,  and  the 
first  time  a  lad  was  placed  on  his  back  for 
exercise,  he  ran  away  for  the  distance  of  some 
miles  on  the  high  road  till  he  was  stopped  by 
a  turnpike  gate.  However,  he  was  taken  to 
the  ground  and  exercised  several  times  till  he 
gave  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  mixture  of  base 
blood,  viz.  loss  of  appetite,  and  alarm  at  the 
sight  of  the  moor  where  the  exercise  ground 
is  situated :  so  great  indeed  was  his  terror  of 
the  latter,  that  it  was  found  impossible,  or  at 
least  unadvisable,  to  take  him  to  it,  or  even 
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to  let  him  see  it.  What  was  to  be  done  ? — 
Mr.  Yates,  as  I  have  already  observed,  re¬ 
garded  the  horse  as  far  above  the  common 
class  of  cocktails,  and  would  have  heard  with 
much  regret  that  he  would  not  endure  train¬ 
ing.  The  best  mode  would  be  to  bring  him 
out  in  good  condition  to  the  first  race,  which, 
if  short,  he  perhaps  might  win  ;  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  training  adopted  was  placing  a  lad  on 
his  back  and  exercising  him  round  the  stack 
yard,  close  to  the  stable.  He  was  thus  made 
to  appear  in  tolerable  condition.  He  was 
brought  out  at  Lancaster,  run  for  the  half- 
bred  Stakes  (which  happened  to  be  a  short 
distance,  for  which  he  might  be  said  to  have 
good  speed)  and  won.  Mr.  Yates  was  in 
raptures ;  but  after  some  conversation  with  the 
elder  Pierse,  that  gentleman  was  induced  to 
sell  him  for  three  hundred  guineas,  which  was 
offered  in  consequence  of  his  winning  the 
stakes  just  mentioned  handsomely,  having, 
very  luckily,  what  may  be  called  nothing  to 
run  against  him.  However,  being  placed  in 
another  trainer’s  hands,  less  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  business,  and  who  attempt- 
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ed  to  train  him  in  the  regular  way,  he  was 
never  afterwards  able  to  run.  Mr.  Pierse 
finished  the  story  by  remarking,  that  no  con¬ 
sideration  should  ever  induce  him  to  train 
another  cocktail! 

A  horse  of  this  description  can  race  only 
in  a  certain  way ;  no  true  Cocktail  can  main¬ 
tain  a  long  contest  against  a  thorough-bred 
horse  ;  he  may  go  as  fast  perhaps  for  a  short 
distance,  but  he  cannot  continue  the  struggle 
for  any  considerable  length.  Hence  those 
conversant  with  the  business  can  never  be 
much  mistaken  respecting  true  Cocktails.  If 
the  animal  be  a  genuine,  true-bred  Cocktail, 
and  is  forced  to  encounter  long  or  repeated 
struggles,  nature  denies  the  power  of  per¬ 
formance  : — out  comes  the  black  mare  /--the 
taint  in  the  pedigree  is  too  manifest  to  be 
mistaken.  But  many  of  the  Cocktails  of  late 
years,  and  particularly  those  of  the  present 
day,  have  been  able  to  train,  to  go  from  race 
to  race,  and  run  as  often  as  any  acknowledged 
thorough-bred  horses  ih  the  kingdom ;  and 
have  not  only  been  remarkable  for  speed, 
but  for  uncommon  powers  of  continuing  the 
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struggle.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Gos¬ 
soon,  Fitzjames,  Miracle,  and  Tawpy;  the 
last  in  particular  possessed,  in  the  greatest 
possible  perfection,  the  most  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  purest  blood,  namely, 
extraordinary  capacity  for  endurance.  These 
four  cocktails  have  left  the  turf;  but  they 
have  been  succeeded  by  half  a  dozen  others, 
whose  claims  to  purity  of  blood  are  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  their  predecessors,  at  least  if  an 
opinion  is  to  be  formed  from  their  perfor¬ 
mances. — I  allude  to  those  mentioned  in  page 
fifty-four. 

A  person  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
Cocktail  racing  might  reasonably  ask — how 
can  it  happen  that  thorough-bred  horses  are 
brought  out  as  cocktails,  when  certificates  of 
pedigree  are  rendered  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them  for  the  stakes 
in  which  they  appear  ?  In  order  to  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily,  a  little  prefatory  ex¬ 
amination,  or  rather  elucidation,  becomes  re¬ 
quisite,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  business.  In  the  first  place,  let  us 
just  glance  at  the  part  of  the  kingdom  whence 
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these  more  than  suspicious  cocktails  emerge. 
It  is  generally  from  the  north,  or  more  geo¬ 
graphically  speaking,  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  north-western  coast,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  its  earlier  stages  is  brought  about 
in  a  manner,  or  upon  a  system,  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  Let  it  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  spot  is  well-selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  shows  at  once  the  perspicacious 
calculation  or  foresight  of  those  who  figure 
in  these  nefarious  transactions.  A  horse  and 
mare  become  necessary  for  the  purpose : — 
indeed,  two  horses  and  two  mares  are  often 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
contemplated  fraud  as  impenetrably  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  men  who  breed  these  suspicious 
cocktails  are  persons  who  can  practically  per¬ 
form  the  necessary  operations  of  the  stable, 
and  therefore  on  many  occasions  stand  in  need 
of  no  assistant  who  might  bear  witness  of  the 
sinister  transactions.  Ambo,  once  belong¬ 
ing  to  Sir  W.  Wynne,  or  rather  to  Sir  W. 
Wynne’s  brother,  became  the  property  of 
several  other  persons,  after  the  conclusion  of 
his  racing  career  ;  and,  while  in  the  hands  of 
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of  one  these  people,  he  was  kept  for  some 
time  in  a  loose  sort  of  old  building,  situated 
at  a  place  in  Cheshire  convenient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  owner  of  Ambo  had  another 
stallion,  with  some  pretensions  to  blood  (some¬ 
thing  more  than  half-bred ; )  which  covered 
publicly.  He  had  a  mare  also  suited  to  his 
purpose,  thorough-bred,  which  he  gave  out 
had  been  put  to  the  half-bred  horse,  but 
which  in  reality  had  been  twice  covered  by 
Ambo.  But  I  never  knew  what  became  of 
the  foal ;  as  the  fellow,  (very  suspicious,  as 
such  fellows  generally  are ; )  contrived  to  get 
it  completely  away ;  and  although  I  was  never 
able  to  trace  it,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  it 
raced  as  a  cocktail. — This  circumstance  took 
place  not  exactly  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
remarkable  for  producing  suspicious  cocktails, 
yet,  that  the  position  is  correct  may  be  easily 
perceived,  if  we  consider,  for  a  moment, 
whence  came  Tawpy,  Brother  to  Hexgrave, 
Miracle,  Mr.  Fry,  Sawney,  Agnes,  &c.  &c. 

The  schemes  put  in  practice  by  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  these  animals  are  various :  sometimes, 
it  is  contrived  to  have  two  mares  to  bring  forth 
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as  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  possible,  and  the 
foals  are  changed  : — it  is  a  well  and  generally 
known  fact,  that  a  bitch  will  suckle  strang¬ 
ers — a  mare,  it  seems,  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  will  do  the  same.  Sometimes  foals 
suddenly  disappear — are  given  out  as  dead, 
and  are  brought  on  the  course  as  cocktails, 
under  a  studiously  prepared,  but  false,  pedi¬ 
gree.  The  persons  concerned  in  these  trans¬ 
actions  are  men  of  a  particular  caste : — and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  very  man  who  in¬ 
troduced  Tom  Paine  as  a  half-bred  horse, 
is,  at  this  time,  the  owner  of  a  first-rate  cock¬ 
tail. — The  manufacturing  of  pedigrees  is  an 
art  or  science  in  which  also  these  men  excel : 
it  is  true,  the  workmanship  is  clumsy,  and 
always  presents  an  awkward  appearance ;  yet 
it  passes.  Indeed,  a  pedigree,  regularly  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  succession  of  oaths,  if  necessary, 
however  false,  is  not  easily  disproved — in  fact, 
the  irrefragible  proof  is,  for  the  most  part, 
impossible,  though  in  almost  all  these  cases  an 
unqualified  conviction  is  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  its  gross  and  utter  false¬ 
hood! 
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Then,  again,  the  appearance  of  a  horse  is 
sometimes  altered,  and  he  is  taken  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  the  country  to  run  as  a  cocktail. 
A  man  at  present  residing  upon  the  north¬ 
western  coast  of  the  kingdom,  aware  of  a  fine 
thorough-bred  horse  having  been  brought 
into  that  part  of  the  country — a  horse  too  of 
uncommon  power,  and  consequently  able  to 
carry  weight,  contrived  to  meet  the  owner  of 
him  prior  to  the  covering  season,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  feeling  his  pulse.  The  gentleman 
who  had  purchased  and  brought  the  horse 
into  that  part  of  the  country  was  most  super¬ 
latively  ignorant  of  the  art  and  mystery  of 
manufacturing  cocktails,  and  therefore  when 
he  met  the  proficient  in  the  science,  he  had 
not  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  object  in  view. 
After  a  few  preliminary  but  indifferent  ob¬ 
servations,  Cocktail  ( that  name  will  serve  to 
distinguish  the  knowing  one ;)  said,  “Your 
horse  would  win  many  of  the  heavy  stakes  in 
the  kingdom.”  The  gentleman  did  not  know 
that  what  are  called  heavy  stakes  are  run  for 
by  horses  understood  not  to  be  thorough¬ 
bred,  but  supposing  that  the  carrying  of  a 
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great  weight  was  intended,  very  promptly  re¬ 
plied — “  I  dare  say  he  would,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  strongest  horses  in  England.” — CocJdail 
immediately  conceived  that  the  owner  of  the 
horse  understood  the  intended  business,  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  come  into  it ;  he  there¬ 
fore  continued — “  But  we  must  make  him  a 
pedigree."  “  There  is  not  the  least  occasion 
for  that  (said  the  owner)  the  horse  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pedigree.” — “  O  but  it  won’t  do  (said 
Cocktail );  he  must  be  made  to  appear  not 
thorough-bred.”  “That  can’t  be,  as  the 
horse  has  raced,  and  is  well  known.”  “  Never 
mind  that ;  I  can  easily  procure  him  a  pro¬ 
per  pedigree;  I  could  also  get  one  of  his 
legs  painted,  and  a  little  more  hair  placed  in 
his  tail,  and  then  no  one  will  recognise  him !” 
Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  the  business 
also ;  the  owner  turned  away. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  in¬ 
tention  of  cocktail  racing  (and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  very  laudable)  it  has  become  a  regular 
and  well-organized  system  of  swindling  and 
fraud.  It  behoves  every  gentleman  and 
man  of  honour  connected  with  the  turf  to 
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discountenance  it ;  and  if  stakes  “for  horses 
not  thorough-bred ”  cannot  be  immediately 
expunged  from  every  race  list,  a  salutary 
check  may  easily  be  put  upon  it  by  weighting 
the  winners  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not 
fail  to  bring  them  to  the  proper  level.  Weight 
must  and  will  always  tell ;  and  by  this  means 
an  effectual  bridle  would  be  placed  upon  these 
nefarious  cocktails  at  the  commencement  of 
their  career.  Even  in  regard  to  the  age  of 
these  suspicious  cocktails,  that  is  often  ren¬ 
dered  a  doubtful  circumstance,  as  all  the 
trickery  and  cunning  of  the  men  who  own 
them  are  put  in  practice  to  accomplish  their 
purpose  in  this  respect.  From  information 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  cocktail 
from  the  North,  which  has  repeatedly  won 
during  the  present  season  (1829)  has  been 
running  as  a  year  younger  than  the  correct 
age  ;  add  to  this  also,  little  doubt  can  exist  of 
the  animal  being  as  thorough-bred  as  any  racer 
in  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  immediate  and  obvious  turpitude  of  the 
system  of  cocktail  racing,  it  is  productive  of 
continual  and  never-ending  disputes. 


The  TURF  and  its  ABUSES. 


As,  in  the  last  section  of  this  little  work,  I 
have  descanted  on  the  infamous  system  of 
cocktail  racing,  so,  in  the  present,  I  purpose 
to  pass  in  review  some  abuses  or  mal-practices 
which  have  crept  into  what  may  be  called  the 
thorough-bred  system  of  racing,  and  which  are 
greatly  in  need  of  “  radical  reform.”  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
that  the  Race  Course,  like  all  other  sublunary 
institutions,  is  liable  to  abuse  ;  and  therefore 
to  expect  perfection  would  be  ridiculous.  At 
no  period  of  the  world,  nor  in  any  country, 
was  racing  ever  carried  to  half  the  extent, 
or  conducted  with  that  dazzling  splendour, 
which  marks  the  present  times.  Amongst  the 
patrons  of  the  Turf,  George  IV.  is  entitled 
to  pre-eminent  distinction,  and  he  must,  of 
course,  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  warm  encouragement  which  royalty 
bestows  upon  amusements  so  truly  national. 
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so  strongly  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  principal  nobility  and 
gentry,  men  of  the  highest  rank,  the  utmost 
distinction,  and  the  most  princely  wealth,  use 
their  highly  influential  assistance  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  same  object.  Racing  indeed 
is  general  from  one  end  of  the  Kingdom  to 
the  other ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  assert,  (though  the  expression  is  rather 
Gallic  than  English)  that  the  superior  ranks 
of  society  thus  become  placed  in  a  “state  of 
requisition .” 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  in  an  establishment 
so  extensive,  so  general,  and  where  so  much 
money  circulates  with  unexampled  activity, 
individuals  would  creep  into  it  who  are  act¬ 
uated  with  the  basest  feelings  of  human  nature, 
and  who  are  guilty  of  the  most  reprehensible 
( to  use  the  mildest  term)  acts  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  their  own  sinister  views.  And 
therefore,  in  order  to  render  this  article  more 
complete,  I  must  take  a  brief  retrospective 
glance  of  some  of  the  transactions  that  occur¬ 
red  during  the  age  which  has  passed  away. 
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The  man  most  conspicuous  for  the  man¬ 
oeuvres  of  the  race  course  was  Tregonwell 
Frampton,  Esq.  who  was  master  of  the  stud 
to  King  William  III.  Queen  Anne,  George  I. 
and  George  II.  and  who  died  in  the  year 
1727,  at  the  age  of  86. — The  story  of  this 
gentleman  castrating  his  favourite  horse  Dra¬ 
gon,  upon  the  course,  in  order  to  run  him  as 
a  gelding,  has  been  generally  received  as  a 
fact,  but  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  invented 
by  some  sanctified  hypocrite,  and  is  altogether 
without  foundation.  It  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Hawksworth,  who  has  grossly  libelled 
Old  Frampton,  in  all  probability,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  affected  record  : — In  the  Elysium  of 
of  beasts,  the  horse,  Dragon,  is  supposed  to 
tell  his  own  story : — it  runs  thus : 

“  At  last,  however,  another  competitor 
appeared :  I  enjoyed  a  new  triumph  by  an¬ 
ticipation:  I  rushed  into  the  field,  panting 
for  the  contest;  and  the  first  heat  put  my 
master  in  possession  of  the  stakes,  which 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  pounds.  The 
proprietor  of  the  mare  that  I  had  distanced, 
notwithstanding  the  disgrace,  declared  with 
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great  zeal,  that  she  should  run  the  next  day 
against  any  gelding  in  the  world  for  double 
the  sum:  my  master  immediately  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  told  him  that  he  would  the 
next  day  produce  a  gelding  that  should  beat 
her:  but  what  was  my  astonishment  and 
indignation,  when  I  discovered  that  he  most 
cruelly  and  fraudulently  intended  to  qualify 
me  for  this  match  upon  the  spot,  and  to  sa¬ 
crifice  my  fife  at  the  very  moment  when  each 
nerve  should  be  strained  in  his  service ! 

“  As  I  knew  it  would  be  in  vain  to  resist, 
I  suffered  myself  to  be  bound :  the  operation 
was  performed,  and  I  was  instantly  mounted, 
and  spurred  on  to  the  goal.  Injured  as  I 
was,  the  love  of  glory  was  still  superior  to  the 
desire  of  revenge :  I  determined  to  die  as  I 
had  lived — without  an  equal;  and  having 
again  won  the  race,  I  sunk  down  at  the  post 
in  an  agony  which  soon  put  an  end  to  my 
life.” 

Dragon  raced  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  the  newspapers  of  that 
period  would  no  doubt  have  mentioned  so 
extraordinary  a  circumstance  had  it  really 
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happened ;  it  would  also  have  been  record¬ 
ed  in  various  other  publications.  Frampton 
resorted  to  many  stratagems  to  accomplish 
his  purposes,  and  in  consequence  was  much 
and  justly  suspected ;  but  I  can  never  con¬ 
sent  to  place  this  in  the  catalogue  of  his  mis¬ 
doings,  unless  I  had  much  better  authority 
than  the  flimsy  and  mawkish  testimony  of 
Dr.  Hawksworth.  The  truth  of  the  following 
relation  there  is  not  much  reason  to  question : 
A  celebrated  horse,  called  “  Merlin,  was 
matched  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  run 
against  a  favourite  horse  of  Mr.  Frampton’s, 
at  Newmarket.  Immediately  on  the  match 
being  closed,  there  was  great  betting  amongst 
the  north  and  south  country  gentlemen.  After 
Merlin  had  been  some  little  time  at  New¬ 
market,  under  the  care  of  one  Heseltine, 
Mr.  Frampton’s  groom  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  over  to  run  the  two  horses  a  private  trial , 
at  the  stated  weights  and  distance  agreed 
upon  in  the  match ;  observing,  by  that  means, 
they  might  both  make  their  fortunes.  Hes¬ 
eltine  refused,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  other  hopes  of  bringing  him  over.  In  the 
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mean  while,  Heseltine  took  the  opportunity 
of  communicating,  by  letter,  into  Yorkshire, 
the  proposed  offer,  to  Sir  W.  Strickland, 
Bart,  who  was  principally  concerned  in 
making  the  match.  Sir  William  returned  for 
answer,  that  he  might  accept  it ;  and  instruct¬ 
ed  Heseltine  to  he  sure  to  deceive  his  com¬ 
petitor,  by  letting  Merlin  carry  seven  pounds 
more  weight  than  that  agreed  upon,  and  at 
the  same  time  laying  a  particular  injunction 
to  secresy. — Soon  after  Heseltine  received 
this  hint,  he  consented  to  the  proposal ;  but 
previous  thereto,  Mr.  Frampton  had  given 
his  groom  similar  instructions.  The  two 
horses  were  prepared,  started,  and  ran  over 
the  course  agreed  to  in  the  articles  of  the 
match ;  when  Merlin  beat  his  antagonist  some¬ 
thing  more  than  half  a  length  after  excellent 
running.  This  being  communicated  to  each 
party  by  their  secret  and  faithful  grooms,  who 
both  rode  the  trial,  flattered  each  with  cer¬ 
tain  success.  Merlin’s  friends  observing, 
that,  as  he  had  beat  the  other  with  seven 
pounds  more  weight,  he  would  win  his  race 
easily.  On  the  other  hand,  says  Mr.  Framp- 
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ton,  as  my  horse  ran  Merlin  so  near  with 
seven  pounds  extra  weight,  he  will  win  the  race 
to  a  certainty.  Immediately  after,  bets  were 
made  to  an  enormous  amount ;  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  there  was  more  money  sported 
on  this  event  than  was  ever  known,  gentlemen 
not  only  staking  all  the  cash  they  were  able 
to  advance,  but  their  other  property  also.  At 
length  the  important  hour  arrived  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  this  great  event,  and  each  par¬ 
ty  flushed  with  the  prospect  of  success :  the 
south  country  gentlemen  observed  to  those  of 
the  north,  that  “  they  would  bet  them  gold, 
while  gold  they  had,  and  then  they  might  sell 
their  land.”  The  horses  started,  and  the 
race  was  won  by  Merlin,  by  about  the  same 
length  as  in  the  secret  trial.  In  a  short  time 
after,  it  became  known,  to  the  mortification 
of  its  inventor,  Tregonwell  Frampton,  Esq. 

What  is  called  “ poisoning  horses  for  the 
race"  is  not  an  invention  of  modern  times. 
It  was  occasionally  resorted  to  in  the  old 
school,  and  is  sometimes  strongly  suspected 
in  the  modern,  as,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
Bessy  Bedlam  at  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger 
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(1828.)  Colonel  King,  the  owner  of  this  mare, 
completely  proved  to  the  world,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  his  own  honourable 
innocence :  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  have 
seen  her  trainer  come  forward  in  the  same 
manner.  As  to  the  means  adopted  for  “poi¬ 
soning  a  horse  for  the  race,”  there  are  no 
doubt  various  drugs  that  would  answer  the 
purpose,  which,  however,  I  shall  not  point 
out,  lest  I  should  place  temptation  before 
the  eyes  of  the  ignorant.  The  baneful  me¬ 
thods  are  unfortunately  too  well  known,  but 
I  will  not  be  the  medium  of  diffusing  know¬ 
ledge,  which  can  be  applied  to  such  villainous 
purposes. 

Mr.Hudson’s  Miracle  (a  celebrated  cocktail, 
noticed  in  the  previous  pages)  when  she  came 
to  run  for  the  half-bred  stakes  at  Preston  last 
year  (1828)  proved  to  be  blind,  or  nearly  so, 
and  lost  the  race.  As  the  mare  had  been  a 
decided  favourite  and  large  sums  had  been 
betted  upon  her  in  consequence,  the  circum¬ 
stance  created  an  uproar,  in  which  Hudson 
seemed  to  be  in  personal  danger.  A  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  was  procured ;  who,  after  a  very 
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scrupulous  examination,  in  a  scientific  and  so¬ 
lemn  manner,  pronounced  his  opinion  that  the 
blindness  had  been  the  result  of  natural  dis¬ 
ease,  and  had  not  been  brought  on  by  artifi¬ 
cial  means  employed  for  the  purpose  : — and 
yet  the  mare  very  soon  recovered,  and  was 
able  to  run  again! 

Having  already  (under  the  head  of  Cock¬ 
tails)  noticed,  amongst  other  nefarious  mat¬ 
ters,  a  proposal  for  altering  the  appearance 
of  horses,  it  will  not  he  amiss  here  to  observe, 
that  similar  deceptions  have  been  practised 
to  disguise  acknowledged  thorough-breds, 
for  the  purpose  of  fraud.  Some  sixteen  years 
ago,  a  horse  appeared  at  Ormskirk  Races, 
and  was  thus  described  in  the  list  “  cli  c 
Trusty  by  Worthy,  4- yrs-olcl He  started 
and  won.  The  horse  was  taken  to  some 
other  places,  and  was  equally  successful;  and 
at  length  he  appeared  at  Newcastle  under 
the  same  description. — The  horse  had  a  pe¬ 
culiar  mode  of  going ;  and  although  his  ap¬ 
pearance  had  been  altered  as  much  as  possible, 
one  of  the  Jockeys  thought  he  recognised  an 
old  acquaintance  in  “  Trusty  by  Worthy 
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He  prosecuted  his  inquiry,  and  soon  de¬ 
clared  that  “  Trusty  by  Worthy ”  was  no 
other  than  Hylas,  Jive  years  old!  The 
horse  disappeared  the  same  night,  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards  ! 

In  the  present  year  (1829)  a  tl  hi  c  by  Bo- 
nassus — Master  Jackey,”  has  appeared  in 
several  race  lists.  When  I  saw  this  animal, 
I  really  thought  it  was  by  Marvel,  out  of 
a  mare  called  Nancy,  the  property  of  a 
Lancashire  gentleman.  If  I  should  be  cor¬ 
rect,  the  horse  in  question  has  been  running 
a  year  younger  than  his  real  age.  I  know 
not  who  is  the  owner  of  the  animal,  which, 
supposing  I  am  right,  was  foaled  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Melow  House,  near 
Carlisle,  could  throw  some  light  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  would,  I  am  sure,  very  much 
oblige  the  sporting  world  by  dissipating  the 
cloud  of  mystery  and  suspicion  that  at  pre¬ 
sent  obscures  it. 

As  to  Jockeys  riding  to  order,  nothing  can 
be  more  correct  or  judicious,  when  such  or¬ 
ders  are  intended  to  bring  out  the  horse,  so 
as  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers,  and  to  win 
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if  possible;  but  many  cases  have  no  doubt 
occurred  of  an  opposite  description,  where  the 
horse  possessing  the  qualities  to  win,  has  been 
ridden  purposely  to  lose.  Yet,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  suspicion  has  not  unfrequently 
been  expressed  without  just  grounds.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  horses  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  running,  unaccountably  so 
at  times,  either  from  latent  disease,  or  other 
inexplicable  cause,  and  therefore  before  a 
jockey  is  accused  of  wilfully  riding  to  lose, 
the  matter  should  be  very  dispassionately 
considered.  Generally  speaking,  a  jockey  is 
very  anxious  to  win,  and  I  should  be  more 
inclined  to  suspect  him  of  foul*  riding  in  or¬ 
der  to  win,  than  premeditatedly  riding  to  lose, 
unless  he  had  betted  largely  against  the  horse, 
and  this  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  where 
the  jockey  happens  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
horse,  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

*  Foul  riding ,  to  the  honour  of  Jockeys,  and  the 
present  state  of  the  Turf,  very  rarely  occurs,  unless 
indeed  by  that  class  of  beings  I  have  denominated 
the  Dirty  Jockeys ■ 
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However,  a  gentleman,  aware  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  horse,  may  very  fairly  desire  his 
rider  to  make  use  of  him  accordingly — to  go 
off  at  score — make  play  at  such  and  such 
a  period,  &c.  &c.  While  on  this  subject,  I 
must  he  allowed  to  introduce  an  anecdote  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Queensbury : — His  Grace 
being  asked,  rather  mcd-a-propos,  on  the 
course  at  Newmarket,  by  a  young  lad,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  a  number  of  other 
persons — “  How  am  I  to  ride  this  race,  my 
Lord  Duke  ?  ”  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  and  that  peculiar  tact  for  which  his 
Grace  was  so  remarkable — “  How  are  you  to 
ride  ?  Why,  take  the  lead  and  keep  it,  to 
be  sure,  if  you  can ;  how  the  devil  would  you 
ride?”  This  completely  parried  the  laugh 
of  those  standing  near  him,  and  was  in  fact  a 
lucky  hit,  since  the  Duke  intended  to  make 
the  play. 

A  writer  on  this  subject  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations: — ce  Stratagems  are  surely 
lawful  in  horse  racing,  as  well  as  in  love  and 
war.  I  shall  not  debate  or  philosophise  much 
on  this  head,  but  touch  immediately  on  ama- 
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terial  point,  and  that  lightly.  Is  it  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  honour  of  a  sporting  gentleman? 
In  my  opinion,  by  no  means :  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  manoeuvre  in  which  is  involved  much  of  the 
general  interest  of  sporting,  and  which  ought 
to  be  esteemed  legitimate,  with  the  proviso, 
that  no  cruel  or  unfair  methods  are  used  to 
compass  it.  A  sportsman  may  want  a  good 
trial  for  his  horse,  and  the  state  of  his  betting 
account  may  require  the  measure,  or  he  may 
have  some  future  heavy  engagement,  for  the 
sake  of  which  it  might  not  be  safe  previously 
to  distress  his  horse,  although  an  easy  race 
might  conduce  to  his  own  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  matter  being  thus  universally  understood 
would  make  the  point  of  honour  clear,  which 
is  perhaps  at  present  rather  dubious.”  This 
is  flimsy  reasoning,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

However,  trying  experiments  on  the  course 
is  not  always  safe,  as  in  waiting  races;  since 
instances  are  not  wanting,  where  an  inferior 
horse  has  been  suffered  thus  to  get  so  far 
a-head,  that  the  others  were  unable  to  reach 
him,  and  lost  the  race. 
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Levanters,  Betting  on  Commission,  &c. 

The  turf,  like  most,  if  not  all,  other  estab¬ 
lishments,  is  lax  in  some  of  its  ramifications  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  there  are  persons  who  fre¬ 
quent  the  race  course  that  are  destitute  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  more  expressive  term,  I 
shall  denominate  moral  honour.  Levanter  is 
a  word  very  well  understood  on  the  turf,  and 
means  a  person  who  does  not  pay  his  bets  ; 
but  this  is  an  evil  which  works  its  own  cure, 
as  Levanters  soon  become  known,  and  conse¬ 
quently  despised  :  they  are  not  allowed  to  mix 
in  the  betting  stand  or  circle,  and  are  shun¬ 
ned  by  all  honourable  men.  Betting  on  com¬ 
mission  always  appeared  to  me  a  very  suspi¬ 
cious  and  unsatisfactory  system,  inasmuch  as 
it  seems  to  allow  a  considerable  scope  for 
manoeuvre,  if  not  fraud,  in  the  agent ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  much  less  practised  at  the  present 
time  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  There  are, 
however,  what  may  be  called  Levanters  of 
another  description,  more  despicable,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  than  those  at  which  I  have  just  glanced, 
namely,  those  owners  of  horses,  who  resort  to 
every  mean  and  miserable  subterfuge,  in  order 
to  avoid  paying  their  stakes.  When  the 
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owner  of  race  horses  happens  to  have  become 
poor,  from  pursuing  his  favourite  amusement 
too  ardently  perhaps,  he  is  entitled  to  some  de¬ 
gree  of  commiseration,  though  nothing  can  ex¬ 
onerate  a  person  for  a  breach  of  this  description; 
yet  the  crime  manifests  far  less  moral  turpi¬ 
tude,  than  where  the  means  are  ample,  and 
the  omission  arises  from  base  and  dishonest 
feelings.  I  could  enumerate  many  more  ex¬ 
amples  than  would  be  pleasing  on  paper ;  but 
I  know  of  none  so  glaring,  so  often,  so  meanly 
and  disgracefully  repeated,  as  by  a  person  of 
very  considerable  wealth,  a  tolerably  extensive 
owner  of  horses,  whose  professed  avocation 
ought  to  have  indelibly  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  the  sublime  beauty  of  that  genuine  ax¬ 
iom,  “  Do  to  others  as  ye  would  they  should 
do  unto  you.”  In  fact,  this  is  a  department 
of  the  turf  which  loudly  demands  reform. — 
For  instance,  a  horse  wins  a  considerable 
sweepstake  ;  the  owner  of  course  expects  to 
receive  the  amount  as  it  appears  on  the  face 
of  the  list,  when,  behold,  part  only  of  the  mo¬ 
ney  is  handed  over  to  him  by  the  clerk  of  the 
races,  who  presents  him,  at  the  same  time, 
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with  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  defaulters ; 
from  some  of  whom  he  may  obtain  the  money  ; 
but  he  must  be  lucky  indeed  if  he  procure  the 
whole,  whatever  trouble  he  may  take  for  the 
purpose.  I  attribute  to  such  circumstances 
the  untimely  end  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Ro¬ 
ger  Entwistle,  late  clerk  of  the  Manchester 
Races.  He  informed  me,  when  in  the  weigh¬ 
ing  room,  in  1828,  that,  owing  to  defaulters 
of  this  description,  his  accounts  had  become 
confused :  being  importuned  for  stakes  which 
he  had  not  received,  in  order  to  keep  all  quiet, 
he  paid  over  other  stakes  which  had  been 
won  by  less  impatient  claimants,  to  those  by 
whom  he  was  incessantly  harassed ;  irregular¬ 
ity  ensued,  and  I  sincerely  believe  was  mainly 
the  cause  of  the  lamentable  catastrophe  which 
followed. 

In  order  to  obviate  irregularity  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  stakes,  which  is  more  or  less  general 
throughout  the  kingdom,  an  obvious  mode 
presents  itself,  which  is,  for  the  stakes  to  be 
paid  at  the  time  the  horses  are  named,  and 
the  Clerk  to  receive  no  nomination  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  the  requisite  sum  of  money.  I 
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am  inclined  to  think  all  honourable  well 
wishers  to  the  turf  would  very  willingly  sanc¬ 
tion  such  a  system,  while  those  who  had 
manifested  inclinations  to  Levant,  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  acquiescing  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  presents  so  equitable  an  aspect, 
and  which  would  so  effectually  remedy  the 
evil  in  question. — A  caviller  might  say,  he 
ought  not  to  pay  money  in  advance  ;  but  this 
is  a  pitiful  excuse :  the  advance  is  but  for  a 
short  period;  and  in  reality  constitutes  no 
advance  at  all,  but  merely  an  individual  and 
indubitable  earnest  that  the  aggregate  agree¬ 
ment  or  stake  would  be  completed.  Those 
who  did  not  start  their  horses,  and  on  that 
account  had  paid  more  than  the  stipulated 
forfeit  (as  would  very  often  happen;)  could 
have  the  surplus  money  immediately  repaid. 
So  that,  upon  every  view  of  the  case,  I  am 
not  aware,  that  any  feasible  objection  could 
be  offered  to  such  a  plan. 

I  have  frequently  known  much  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  to  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
judge  has  placed  the  horses ;  for  instance,  at 
the  last  Epsom  races  (1829)  the  first  race, 
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the  first  day,  was  very  closely  contested  by 
Conrad  and  Fleur  de  Lis.  I  was  nearly  op¬ 
posite  the  winning  post,  and  felt  no  hesitation 
in  supposing  Conrad  the  winner ;  I  heard 
great  numbers  express  their  opinion  to  the 
same  effect.  The  judge  decided  otherwise. 
At  the  Liverpool  meeting  in  July,  1829,  the 
Gold  Cup  was  decided  in  favour  of  Veloci¬ 
pede,  though  many  persons  insisted  that 
Dr.  Faustus  was  the  winner.  Templeman, 
who  rode  Dr.  Faustus,  unhesitatingly  de¬ 
clared  his  unqualified  conviction  that  he  won 
the  race.  Now,  since  no  person  can  tell  so 
exactly  which  wins  as  the  judge,  from  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  I  am  very 
willing  to  suppose,  that,  in  both  cases,  the 
decision  was  correct.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  adduced,  but  as  they  merely  form  a 
catalogue  of  unmeaning  repetition,  I  shall  not 
state  them. — However,  a  judge,  in  order  to 
be  master  of  his  business,  or  qualified  for  the 
important  office  which  he  undertakes,  should 
be  generally  acquainted  with  the  jockeys, 
the  colours,  and  also  the  horses :  he  should 
observe  the  running  of  the  horses,  particularly 
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when  they  come  within  distance,  or  he  will 
find  it  a  difficult  matter,  should  the  race  be 
finely  contested,  to  give  a  correct  decision — 
a  decision  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind. — 
A  judge  should  abstain  from  betting,  if  he 
wish  to  avoid  suspicion. 

In  betting,  what  are  called  the  knowing 
ones  are  sometimes  deceived,  or  to  speak  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  turf,  taken  in;  or  rather 
take  themselves  in.  At  Epsom,  (1829)  for 
instance,  Patron  was  the  decided  favourite* 
for  the  Derby.  Forth’s  two  horses  were 
nothing  thought  of,  particularly  Frederick, 
the  winner  :  he  was  a  dark  horse,  who  shed 
an  unpleasant  and  irksome  light  upon  the 
visual  orbs  of  the  knowing  ones  by  winning 
the  great  stake  just  mentioned.  Mr.  Crock- 
ford  was  a  considerable  loser,  particularly  to 
Forth,  owner  of  the  horse.  Messrs.  Crock- 
ford,  Gully,  and  Ridsdale  are  heavy  betters ; 

*  For  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account,  as  he  clearly 
does  not  possess  those  superior  qualities,  which  could 
fairly  entitle  him  to  such  an  exaltation. — His  form  of 
going  is  lofty,  and  by  no  means  that  of  the  true  racer. 
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perhaps  the  best  calculators  upon  the  turf; 
and.  never  fail  to  pay  their  bets.  Cases, 
similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  are  not  un¬ 
frequent  ;  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
favourite  seldom  wins  either  the  Doncaster 
St.  Leger,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  great 
stakes. 

There  are  few  race  courses  but  what  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  gaming  tables  of 
various  kinds ;  and,  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
must  be  placed  those  which  are  exhibited 
under  Marquees,  for  the  most  part  somewhat 
gaudily  fitted  up,  particularly  in  the  interior. 
Only  a  certain  number  of  these  are  allowed 
at  Ascot,  (ten,  if  I  am  not  mistaken ; )  where, 
however,  Un  Deux  Cinque,  Roulette,  &c. 
are  played  in  a  room  in  the  stand ;  which  is 
also  the  case  at  some  other  places.  At  Ep¬ 
som,  Marquees  are  seen  in  great  numbers — 
I  never  recollect  observing  so  many  at  other 
meetings  as  what  attend  Epsom  Races. — 
Wherever  a  numerous  meeting  is  expected. 
Marquees  will  not  be  wanting.  At  some 
places  they  are  not  tolerated  on  the  race 
ground  ;  but  this  prohibition  is  attended 
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with  little,  if  any,  effective  result,  as  they 
creep  as  near  to  the  ground  as  possible, 
and  persevere  in  their  calling  in  defiance  of 
all  interdiction. 

The  persons  belonging  to  these  Marquees 
are  chiefly  from  the  metropolis  and  its  vicin¬ 
ity  ;  or,  at  least,  they  while  away  the  winter 
months  in  those  parts,  when  the  amusements 
of  the  course  are  suspended.  Of  all  the 
species  of  gaming  exhibited  on  the  Race 
course,  the  tables  under  these  Marquees  are 
the  most  respectable,  and  make  nearer  ap¬ 
proaches  to  fair  play  than  any  other.  But, 
let  it  not  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
owners,  or  to  speak  more  technically ,  that 
the  table  or  bank  has  not  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage.  The  persons  belonging  to  these  tables 
will  tell  you  that  they  have  three  and  a  half 
per  cent  in  their  favour ;  but  I  think,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  it  would  be  found  nearly  four 
times  that  amount:  the  exact  calculation  is 
difficult ;  yet,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor¬ 
rectly,  Pollet,  a  veteran  in  the  business,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  me,  about  two  years  since,  that  such 
was  the  case.  This  is  no  trifling  odds,  since 
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the  events  come  off  so  rapidly;  hundreds 
and  thousands  are  turned  over  at  times  in  a 
few  seconds ;  and  although  by  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  succession  of  luck,  the  bank  may  suffer  a 
run  upon  it,  still,  ultimately,  the  securely-cal¬ 
culated  odds  in  its  favour  cannot  fail  to  turn 
the  tide,  and  empty  the  pockets  of  the  play¬ 
er.  Indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
we  look  at  the  enormous  expense  attending 
the  conduct  of  these  tables  on  the  ground,  as 
well  as  transporting  them  from  place  to  place, 
which  must  of  course  be  paid  from  the  sure 
profits  of  the  play,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  pocketed  by  the  owners.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that,  among  the  meaner 
tribes  of  these  Marquee  Gentry,  what  are 
called  unfair  balls  are  introduced  to  the  un¬ 
wary,  which  doubles,  or  perhaps  trebles,  the 
odds  against  the  player.  When  the  races 
conclude  for  the  day,  the  assembled  multi¬ 
tude  moves  off,  and  so  also  do  the  marquee 
gentlemen ;  who  repair  to  the  town,  and  place 
their  tables  in  convenient  rooms  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  where  hazard  and  other  games  can  be 
carried  on,  all  of  course  with  similar  odds 
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against  the  player.  To  the  uninitiated  or 
unskilful,  however,  the  odds  are  not  appar¬ 
ent  ;  as  the  game  is  made  to  appear  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  player,  and  he  is  further  en¬ 
couraged  to  persevere  by  the  most  condes¬ 
cending  and  obsequious  behaviour,  as  well  as 
by  the  juice  of  the  grape,  handed  about  with 
an  unsparing  hand ;  while  pals ,  placed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  owners  of  the  tables,  fur¬ 
ther  incite  the  simpleton  by  joining  in  the 
play,  and  seeming  to  persevere  with  uncom¬ 
mon  zest  or  ardour. 

At  Doncaster  very  much,  and  very  deep, 
play  generally  takes  place ;  and  if  we  add  to 
this  the  amount  of  money  betted  on  the  races, 
almost  countless  thousands  may  be  said  to 
change  hands  every  day  during  the  meeting. 

Loaded  Dice  are  sometimes  introduced; 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  by  those  owners  of  tables 
who  profess  to  have  any  pretensions  to  char¬ 
acter  :  for,  be  it  known,  there  are  various 
grades  in  this  profession,  as  well  as  in  most 
others  ;  and  the  more  respectable  would  lose 
their  character  and  connexion  by  such  a  man¬ 
oeuvre.  It  may  appear  strange,  but  table 
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The  Thimble  Eig. 

keepers  have  their  connexions,  who  resort  to 
them  with  almost  as  much  regularity  as  the 
baker  visits  his  customers,  or  the  wealthy 
and  bibacious  citizen  resorts  to  any  particular 
coffee  house  or  tavern. 

Independantly  of  the  tables  in  the  marquees, 
meaner  gambling  in  almost  every  form  is  prac¬ 
tised,  and  generally  very  extensively,  on  the 
race  course ;  in  all  cases  unquestionably  with 
heavy  preponderating  odds  against  the  play¬ 
er  ;  hut  of  all  the  kinds  of  swindling,  none 
is  equal  in  fraud  to  the  Thimble  Rig .  A  fel¬ 
low,  in  this  case,  lounges  about  with  a  small 
table,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  a  con¬ 
federate  or  two ;  when  he  perceives  a  likely 
customer,  down  goes  the  table,  upon  which 
he  places  three  large  thimbles  and  a  pea ;  he 
covers  the  pea  with  one  of  the  thimbles  (or 
seems  to  cover  it ; )  moves  the  thimbles  to  and 
fro,  and  offers  to  bet  from  “  one  to  ten  sov¬ 
ereigns,”  that  the  bystander  cannot  tell  which 
thimble  covers  the  pea :  his  confederates  ad¬ 
vance  and  play :  they  win,  and  thus  it  is  en¬ 
deavoured  to  draw  the  bystander  into  the 
snare. — If  we  consider  this  infamous  robbery 
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of  the  unwary,  it  will  be  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  are  two  to  one  in  favour  of 
the  table  at  the  first  glance ;  hut  the  fact  is, 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  player  :  these  fel¬ 
lows  have  a  dexterous  method  of  either  re¬ 
moving  the  pea  altogether,  or  placing  it  under 
one  of  the  thimbles,  as  it  may  happen  to  suit 
their  purpose,  and  thus  to  make  sure  of  their 
prey. 


THE 


OF 

BETTING  MONEY 

So  as  always  to  come  off  a  Winner, 


Betting  is  a  science,  which,  without  ever 
having  experienced  much  demonstration  on 
paper,  has  been  practised  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  this  country,  particularly  for  the  last 
fifty  years :  a  science,  I  am  well  aware,  against 
which  the  wily  sectarian  would  direct  his  bat¬ 
tery  of  vociferous,  but  cunning  and  calcu¬ 
lating,  clamour.  The  ranting  Methodist, 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  sectarians,  whose  af¬ 
fectation  of  religion  is  sheer  hypocrisy,  and 
whose  object  is  to  extort  money  from  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  fears  of  the  lower  order  of  the 
community,  would  be  loudly  vociferous  about 
the  “heinous  sin”  of  betting,  and  would  un- 
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Betting  as  a  Moral  Question. 

hesitatingly  condemn  all  who  attended  the 
race  course  to  the  punishment  of  “hell  fire.” 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  cant  of  sectarian 
cunning  and  duplicity,  I  am  doubtful  if  there 
be  not  less  immorality  and  baseness  in  the  very 
grossest  swindling  practised  on  a  race  course 
than  in  the  vile  and  calculating  hypocrisy 
which  so  uniformly  pervades  the  system  of 
methodism.  The  Course  will  continue  to  be 
attended  by  myriads  of  honourable  minds; 
where  also,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  numbers  of  indifferent  characters  will  re¬ 
sort  :  to  guard  the  former  against  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  latter  as  much  as  possible,  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  putting 
these  pages  togethei’,  and  giving  them  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  the  press  :  and 
I  am  willing  to  suppose,  that  the  more  flagrant 
abuses  are  rendered  so  manifest,  that  an  at¬ 
tentive  perusal  will  enable  any  person  to  avoid 
the  gross  impositions  which  are  uniformly  at¬ 
tempted  where  vast  assemblages  of  persons 
meet  together. 

As  to  betting,  if  we  are  to  enter  into  the 
subject  as  a  moral  question,  it  will  be  but  fair 
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Betting  compared  with  the  Stock  Exchange. 

that  we  should  begin  at  the  fountain  head, 
and  also  examine  the  branches  of  the  stream; 
we  may  therefore  commence  with  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  general  transactions  of  which 
are  as  analogous  as  possible  to  betting ;  yet, 
even  the  “ Saints ”  themselves  hesitate  not  to 
join  in  this  species  of  traffic  ;  and,  if  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  to  “waddle  out  of  the  Alley,”  after  the 
manner  of  the  “ Levanters ”  of  the  turf.  If  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  various  ramifications 
of  commerce,  we  shall  perceive,  that,  on  the 
score  of  iniquity,  the  practice  of  betting  is 
much  less  culpable  than  the  various  systems 
of  mercantile  monopoly :  let  us  look  at  the 
Corn  Trade,  for  instance,  a  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  engrossed  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
people  generally  called  Quakers. — For  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  most  exorbitant,  and 
consequently  unjust,  price  for  this  indispen- 
sible  article  of  human  existence,  every  species 
of  cunning,  and  even  moral  fraud,  are  called 
into  action ;  and  this  too  with  an  industrious 
activity  seldom  equalled  in  the  ordinary  trans¬ 
actions  of  life.  Similar  observations  will  apply 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  the  various 
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ramifications  of  trade  and  commerce ;  but, 
in  this  place,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this 
subject  further. 

Betting  renders  the  race  infinitely  more 
interesting ;  but  may  nevertheless  be  correctly 
regarded  as  the  desire  to  obtain  the  money 
of  another  person ;  however,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  means  in  practice  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  in  view,  a  risk  equal  to  the 
sum  sought  to  be  obtained  must  be  incurred, 
even  supposing  odds  are  betted,  since  the 
very  circumstance  of  betting  odds  presup¬ 
poses  and  advantage  equal  to  the  odds  betted, 
and  consequently  renders  the  bet  even ; 
therefore  the  betting  parties  may  be  said 
to  stand  on  equal  ground. 

Amongst  the  frequenters  of  the  turf  will  be 
found  many,  who,  with  but  slender  preten¬ 
sions  to  education,  have,  nevertheless,  from 
accute  powers  of  perception,  and  much  prac¬ 
tice,  become  excellent  calculators  of  the 
odds,  without,  however,  being  able  to  des¬ 
cribe  their  system  intelligibly,  or  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  general  correctness  of  their  calcu¬ 
lations  :  the  most  conspicuous,  amongst  this 
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Woiks  published  on  the  Doctrine  of  Chances. 

number  are  Messrs.  Crockford  and  Gully. 
To  reduce  the  subject  to  system,  and  even 
certainty,  is  the  object  of  the  present  article ; 
and  the  different  examples  will  be  found  so 
plain  and  simple,  that  a  moderate  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  arithmetic  will  enable  an  or¬ 
dinary  capacity  to  comprehend  them. 


The  'Doctrine  of  Chances  is  an  interesting  branch 
of  modern  analysis,  by  which  is  estimated  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  certain  events  will  take  place,  from  consider¬ 
ing  the  different  ways  they  may  either  happen  or  fail. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  totally  ignorant 
of  this  subject,  the  discovery  of  which  is  wholly  due 
to  the  moderns ;  yet,  like  most  other  theories,  it  has 
become  a  science  so  gradually,  that  to  name  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  earliest  invention  would 
indeed  be  a  difficult  task. — It  may  not,  however,  be 
irrevelant  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  those  to 
whom  the  scientific  world  is  known  to  be  under  obliga¬ 
tion  for  a  discovery  so  important.  M.  Mere,  who 
was  no  mathematician,  but  the  friend  of  Pascal,  pro¬ 
posed  to  this  celebrated  philosopher,  about  the  year 
1654,  two  problems,  relating  to  probabilities,  viz.  1. 
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the  Doctrine  of  Chances. 

Two  gamesters  requiring  each  a  certain  number  of 
points  in  a  game,  agree  to  desist  from  playing,  how 
ought  the  money  to  be  divided  between  them  ?  2. 

In  how  many  throws  may  a  person  undertake  to  throw 
a  certain  number  of  points  with  two  dice  ?  These 
two  questions,  which  were  both  answered  by  Pascal, 
received  the  attention  of  Fermat,  Roberval,  and  the 
mathematicians  of  that  period. 

About  the  year  1657,  Huygens  proposed  five  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  which,  from  their 
novelty,  and  the  celebrity  of  their  author,  soon  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  mathematicians  of  the 
day.  Dr.  Halley  applied  this  theory  to  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  life  annuities,  and  published  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions,  No.  196,  a  table  of  the  proba¬ 
bilities,  of  life  for  every  five  years,  from  one  year  to 
70  years  of  age.  The  writers  on  this  subject  now 
became  numerous,  and  as  my  object  is  brevity,  I  will 
merely  enumerate  the  names  of  those  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  it  more  recently,  and  whose  works  must  there¬ 
fore  be  considered  more  complete.  De  Moivre  “  On 
the  Doctrine  of  Chances,”  published  in  1750;  Simp¬ 
son,  “  On  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance,”  1740; 
Clarke’s  “Law  of  Chance,”  1758;  Condorcet’s 
Work  in  1781 ;  Wood’s  Algebra  also  contains  con¬ 
siderable  information  on  the  same  subject ;  to  which 
the  reader,  who  feels  desirous  of  carrying  his  inquiries 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  essay,  is  referred. 
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Mathematical  Signs. 

Before  the  reader  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
whole  of  what  follows,  he  must  be  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  some  portion  of  fractional  arithmetic  :  I  have 
therefore  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  four  fundamental 
rules  on  that  subject,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
preface  with  the  following  observations,  viz.  or 
plus,  signifies  that  the  quantities  between  which  it  is 
placed,  are  to  be  added  together  ;  — ,  or  minus,  that 
the  less  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  greater ;  X  ,  means 
that  they  are  to  be  multiplied  together ;  and  this 
represents  that  the  former  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
latter.  Two  marks  which  are  parallel  =  form  the 
sign  of  equality,  which  is  used  to  denote  that  the 
quantities  between  which  it  is  placed  are  equal  to 
each  other;  thus,  4x2  =  8  viz.  the  product  of  four 
multiplied  by  2  is  equal  to  8  ;  or  4  ~  2  ==  2,  viz.  the 
quotient  of  4  divided  by  2  is  equal  to  2. 


VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 

1.  A  Vulgar  Fraction  is  one  or  more  parts  of  a 
unit,  or  of  any  whole  quantity  expressed  by  a  unit. 
It  is  represented  by  two  numbers,  one  over,  the  other 
under,  a  small  line  thus,  f,  two  fifths.  The  number 
under  the  line  is  called  the  denominator,  and  shows 
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how  many  equal  parts  unity  is  divided  into  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  over  the  line  is  called  the  numerator,  and  shows 
how  many  of  those  parts  the  fraction  represents. 
Therefore,  if  the  numerator  exceeds  the  denominator, 
the  fraction  is  more  than  unity  by  that  excess  divided 
by  the  denominator ;  but,  if  the  contrary,  the  fraction 
is  less  than  unity  by  the  deficiency  divided  by  the  de¬ 
nominator. 

From  this,  it  is  evident,  that  the  value  of  every  frac¬ 
tion  is  the  quotient  arising  from  the  division  of  the 
numerator  by  the  denominator. 

2.  Fractions  are  of  three  descriptions,  viz.  proper, 

improper,  and  simple.  ^ 

3.  A  proper  Fraction  is  one  in  which  the  nume- 
rator  is  less  than  the  denominator,  as  -%>  three  fourths. 

4.  An  improper  Fraction  is  one  in  which  the  nu¬ 
merator  is  greater  than  the  denominator,  or  equal  to 
it,  as  five  fourths,  \ ,  four  fourths,  &c.  Any  whole 
number  becomes  an  improper  fraction  by  placing  1  un¬ 
der  it,  or  by  multiplying  it  by  any  number,  and  then  plac¬ 
ing  themultiplier  under  the  product  for  the  denominator, 
that  product  being  the  numerator. 

5.  A  simple  Fraction  consists  of  but  one  numerator 
and  one  denominator,  and  is  either  proper  or  impro- 
per,  as^y,  seven  eighths,  or  y  or  nineteen  sevenths,  &c. 

0.  The  common  measure  of  a  fraction  is  a  number 
that  wiO  divide  both  the  numerator  and  the  denomi- 
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nator  without  leaving  any  remainder.  Such  a  num¬ 
ber  may  frequently  be  found  by  inspection,  for  any 
number  which  has  a  cipher  in  the  unit’s  place  is  divi¬ 
sible  by  10,  or  by  5  ;  any  number  which  has  5  in  the 
unit’s  place  is  divisible  by  5  ;  any  number  ending  with 
an  even  number  is  divisible  by  2.  When  the  sum  of  the 
digits,  (figures)  of  any  number  is  divisible  by  9,  or  by  3, 
the  whole  number  is  divisible  by  9,  or  by  3.  The  nume¬ 
rator,  or  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  which  has  1,  3, 
7,  or  9,  in  the  unit’s  place,  and  will  not  divide  by  3,  7, 
or  9,  that  fraction  is  generally  in  its  lowest  terms. 


Reduction  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 

Reduction  of  Vulgar  Fractions  is  the  method  of  con¬ 
verting  fractions  from  one  form  to  another  of  the  same 
value —  This  easy  rule  being  well  understood,  the  other 
rules  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  simple 
arithmetic. 

Case  1.  To  find  the  greatest  common  measure  or 
divisor  of  numbers ,  or  off  ructions. 

Divide  the  greater  of  any  two  numbers  by  the  less, 
and  that  divisor  by  the  remainder.  Proceed  thus,  di¬ 
viding  the  last  divisor  by  the  last  remainder  successively, 
until  nothing,  or  unity  remains  :  the  last  divisor  is  the 
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greatest  common  measure  of  those  numbers — Should 
there  be  a  third  number,  proceed  with  it,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  measure  already  found  exactly  as  above,  and  so  on 
for  the  common  measure  of  more  numbers  than  three 
if  necessary. 

Note.  When  the  greatest  common  measure  is 
unity,  the  numbers  are  prime  to  each  other,  viz.  in¬ 
commensurable. 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  greatest  common  measure  of  • 

24  ) 32  ( 1 
24 

8  )  24  (  3 

Therefore,  8  is  the  common  measure  sought. 

Case  2.  To  reduce  Fractions  to  their  lowest  terms . 
Divide  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  given 
fraction,  by  any  number  that  will  divide  them  with¬ 
out  a  remainder,  proceed  in  the  same  manner  till  no 
number  greater  than  unity  will  divide  them  ;  or,  divide 
both  by  the  greatest  common  measure. 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  lowest  terms  in  which  can  be 
expressed. 

By  Case  1,  the  common  measure  is  found  to  be  8; 
therefore, 

S  )  ff  (  4  the 


answer. 
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Ex.  2.  Required  the  in¬ 
tegral  value  of— y— . 
Here, if1  or  129-^7  = 
18y-,  which  is  the  ans. 


Case  3.  To  reduce  a  mixed  number  to  an  impro¬ 
per  fraction  and  the  reverse. 

1.  Multiply  the  whole  number  by  the  denominator, 
and  to  the  product  add  the  numerator  ;  this  sum  placed 
over  the  denominator,  forms  the  fraction  required. 

2.  The  numerator  divided  by  the  denominator, 
gives  the  answer  when  the  reverse  is  required. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  18y  to 
an  improper  fraction. 

Here,  18x7  +  3=129 
therefore,  is  the  ans. 

Case  4.  To  reduce  fractions  of  different  denomi¬ 
nations  to  equal fractions ,  having  a  common  denomina¬ 
tor. 

Multiply  each  numerator  into  every  denominator 
except  its  own,  for  the  new  numerators  ;  and  all  the 
denominators  together  for  a  common  denominator. — 
The  following  method  possesses  the  advantage  of  never 
rendering  the  terms  of  the  fractions  unnecessarily  large. 
Divide  the  denominators  by  any  small  number  that 
will  divide  two  or  more  of  them  without  a  remainder; 
divide  the  quotients,  if  more  than  unity,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  denominators  as  before,  and  so  on  till  no  two 
of  them  will  divide  by  any  small  number  ; — then  mul¬ 
tiply  all  the  divisors,  the  last  quotients,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  denominators  (if  any)  together,  the  product  will  be 
the  least  common  denominator,  or  the  least  common 
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multiple. — Divide  this  common  denominator  by  each 
of  the  given  denominators  separately,  then  multiply  the 
quotients  by  their  respective  numerators,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  will  be  the  new  numerators. 

EXAMPLE. 

Reduceifj  -§■>  and  -jy  to  the  least  common  denomina¬ 
tor. 


Divisors. 


Denominators. 


4 

3 


4  9  12 

19  3 

1  3  1 


Then,  4  X  3  X  3  =  36,  the  denominator  required. 

and,  (S6H-  4)  *3=271 

(36-t-  9)  X  2=  8>  the  new  numerators. 
(36-H2)  X7=21  J 

Therefore,  the  fractions  reduced  are  g-g,  and-g-g. 

Case  4.  To  find  the  value  of  a  fraction  in  the 
known  parts  cf  the  integer ,  and  the  reverse ,  viz.  to  find 
the  fractional  expression  for  any  given  parts  <f  an  in¬ 


teger . 


1 .  Multiply  the  numerator  by  so  many  of  the  next 
denomination  as  make  one  of  the  denomination  of  the 
given  fraction,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  denomi¬ 
nator.  When  there  is  a  remainder,  multiply  it  by  the 
next  inferior  denomination,  and  divide  by  the  denomi¬ 
nator  as  before  :  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
lowest  denomination,  and  the  several  quotients  will  be 
the  answer. 
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2.  When  the  reverse  is  required,  reduce  the  given 
parts  into  the  lowest  denomination  mentioned,  for  a 
numerator  ;  under  which,  set  a  unit  of  the  integer,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  same  denomination,  for  a  denominator  ; 
then  reduce  the  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms  by  Case  2. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  6s  8 d  to 
the  fraction  of  a  pound 


Ex.  1 .  Reduce  ■§•  of  a 
pound  sterling  to  its  pro¬ 
per  value. 

Here,  1  X  20=20 
and  20-f-3=6r  8d 
which  is  the  answer. 


sterling. 

Here,  6s  8^x12=  80 
and  20X12  =240 

therefore,  or  when 

^  j 

reduced  by  case  2,  is  the 
answer. 


Multiplication  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 
RULE. 


Reduce  mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions  ;  then 
multiply  all  the  numerators  together  for  the  numerator 
required,  and  all  the  denominators  together  for  the  de¬ 
nominator  required. 

EXAMPLES. 


Ex.  1.  Multiply  -g  by  §■ 
7  X  3=21  numerator. 


Ex.  2.  Multiply  2-i 
by 
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Multiplication  of  Fractions. 


9  X  5=45  denominator, 
therefore,  or  by  di- 

viding  by  3,  pj  will  be 
the  answer. 

Ex.  3.  Multiply  f  of  \ 
by  \ 

2  X  3  X  1  —6  numerator 

3  X  4  X  2=24  denom. 

therefore,  f-g;»  or  by  di¬ 
viding  by  6,  5:  will  be  the 
answer. 


Here,  2 ■-  when  reduced 
by  Case  3  =  f'’  an^  ^  X  y 
— ^  the  answer  required. 


Ex.  4. 


Multiply  \  by 


X 

2 


c  2 
of  3 

1  X  1  X  2=2  numerator. 
3x2x3  =  18  denom. 


therefore,  p|j»  or  ijj-  is 
the  answer. 


Note,  the  operation  may  be  curtailed  by  striking  out 
those  multipliers  which  are  found  both  in  the  numera¬ 
tors  and  in  the  denominators  ;  and  still  farther  curtailed 
by  dividing  the  numerators  and  the  denominators  by 
any  common  measure.  See  Reduction,  Art.  6. 

EXAMPLE. 

Multiply  |r>  igi  and  together. 

After  striking  out  the  multipliers  which  are  found  both 
in  the  numerators  and  in  the  denominators,  the  result 


will  be 


j£x3Jxig.>43; 

^  x^x12x16’ 


and  dividing  this  by  3,  because 


it  measures  3  and  12,  the  result  is 
therefore,  the  answer  is  at  once  discovered  to  be 


Division  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 


RULE. 

Reduce  mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions,  and 
those  which  are  connected  by  the  word  of  to  simple 
ones  ;  then  invert  the  terms  of  the  divisor,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  exactly  as  in  the  last  rule. 

EXAMPLES. 


Ex.  1.  Divide  by  4; 

14  .  3_ — 14  ..  4  —  S_6 
2T~4  —  2T  — 81 

answer. 


Ex.  2.  Divide  by  I4 

Here,  ^2  “2'’  and  ^4 

—  7 

—  5* 

Therefore,  -f 


4—20. 
XT— f4‘ 


lo 
■  7  > 


or 


1  3 
*  T 


answer. 


Ex.3.  Divide  J off; by 
Here,  by  multiplication, 

2  c  a —  6  — 1  1 

3  of  4  — X2~ 2*  and 

1  —  lv2 — 2  _ 

2  •  2  —  2X1  — 2  — 

1  answer. 

Ex.  4.  Divide  5  by 

Here,  |,  orS-^zrf 

X  |  —20  the  answer 
required. 


Addition  of  Vulgar  Fractions. 


Reduce  mixed  numbers,  fractions  connected  by  the 
4 

word  of,  and  such  as  o’  or  -j,  viz.  one  half  divided 
T  T  4 


by  7,  four-fifths  divided  by  three-sevenths,  or  five  di¬ 
vided  by  one-fourth,  to  simple  fractions :  reduce  frac¬ 
tions  of  different  denominations  to  the  same  denomin- 
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Addition  of  Fractions. 


ation,  and  the  whole  to  a  common  denominator,  by 
the  rules  already  given*  Then  the  numerators  added 
together,  and  placed  over  the  common  denominator, 
will  be  the  sum  of  the  given  fractions. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  Add  ^  and  -jT  together. 

7  x.1 6=42]  Numerators* 

6x11=66  Common  Denominator. 

Therefore,  ff +ff =H=:  ifi  answer. 

Ex.  2.  This  example  will  illustrate  the  method  of 
operation,  when,  what  are  called  compound  and  com¬ 
plex  fractions  occur ;  the  former  being  reduced  by 
multiplication,  and  the  latter  by  division. 

What  is  the  sum  of  of  4  and  ? 

2!f 

137 

First  -<y  of  y =  (by  multiplication)  and  -—l!  = 
111  r  2h 
xf8=  (hy  dlvIslon)  Ml 

5 

Now,  the  fractions  are  and  yy ;  therefore, 

X  i5rl  =  3trln  1  Numerators. 

10x864=  8640  J 

63x864  =  54432  Common  Denominator. 

TT  349654-8640  43605  1615  , 

Hence’~  544.3-2"'  ~54432=2016  ",e 


Subtraction  of  Vulgar  Fractions, 


Reduce  the  fractions  exactly  as  in  addition ;  then 
the  difference  of  the  numerators,  placed  above  the 
common  denominator,  will  be  the  difference  required. 
EXAMPLES. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  difference  between  31  and  y  ? 


4-  X  7=28  i 

3X5: 


7=281 

;=i5j 


Numerators. 


5x7=35  Common  Denominator. 
Therefore,  — —'55  answer. 


Ex.  2 


13  7 

What  is  the  difference  between 

21| 


and 


7  ofT  : 

Here  the  reduction  of  the  fractions  will  be  the  same 

as  in  example  2,  of  addition. 

a,,  P  3  4  9  6  5—8  6  40 _ 26325 _ 325 

1  heretore,  - SAXS  <2 - —5443  2  — ' F72’ 


the 


5443  2 
difference  required. 

A  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  given  on  fractions, 
will  not  be  required  to  enable  the  reader  fully  to  com¬ 
prehend  what  follows  on  the  Doctrine  of  Chances, 
but  the  reader,  who  may  wish  to  extend  his  inquiries 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  essay,  must  not  shrink  from 
the  task  of  making  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  the  subject;  he  will  then  be  able  to  read 
with  advantage  the  Works  which  have  been  already 
mentioned. 
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Illustrative  Examples. 

Definition. — The  probability  of  an  event  happening 
is  as  the  number  of  times  it  may  happen,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  it  may  both  happen  and  fail. 

Thus,  if  an  event  may  happen  in  a  ways  and  fail  in 
b  ways,  all  being  equally  probable,  the  chance  of  its 

happening  is  viz.  as  a  to  n  +  3;  and  the 

chance  of  its  failing  is  ,  or  as  b  to  a  +  £.  There¬ 
fore  the  exact  odds  are  as  b  to  a,  when  b  is  greater 
than  a ,  and  vice  versa. 

1st.  For  example,  required  the  probability  of 
casting  an  ace  with  a  single  die  in  one  throw ;  here, 
a—  1,  b—5,  and  a-f-£=6,  therefore  ^  will  correctly 
represent  the  probability  sought,-^  the  chance  of  fail¬ 
ing  and  5  to  1  the  odds  that  ought  to  be  accepted, 

2nd.  Again,  required  the  probability  of  casting 
an  ace  or  a  deuce  with  a  single  die  in  one  throw  ; 
here  a— 2,  £=4,  and  a-{-b—Q,  therefore,  |  or  ^  is 
the  probability  sought ;  §  the  chance  of  failing,  and 
the  odds  are  as  2  to  1. 

In  the  same  way,  the  probability  of  drawing  an  ace 
out  of  a  complete  pack  of  cards,  may  be  shown  to  be 
3%  or  TE>  anc^  °dds  are  as  12  to  1.  There  being 
4  aces  and  52  cards,  viz.  4  chances  for  the  event  hap¬ 
pening,  and  52  for  its  happening  and  failing. 

Further  to  illustrate  the  subject,  let  us  suppose  two 
distinct  events  to  be  pending  ;  and  let  the  former  be 
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Illustrative  Examples. 

signified  by  A,  and  the  latter  by  B.  Suppose,  in  the 
next  place,  the  betting  on  the  event  A  to  be  even, 
and  the  odds  on  the  other  event  to  be  6  to  5 ;  re¬ 
quired  the  exact  odds  that  should  be  offered  against  A 
and  B  being  both  successful. 

The  betting  on  the  event  A  being  even,  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  happening  will  be  correctly  expressed  by 
the  fraction  |r :  this  event  however,  is  blended  with 
another,  on  which  the  odds  are  6  to  5-  Therefore 
the  probability  of  the  event  B  happening  will  be  cor¬ 
rectly  expressed  by  yj-  Now  the  required  odds  will 
be  obtained  by  multiplying  these  two  fractions  together, 
and  then  subtracting  the  numerator  of  the  resulting 
fraction  from  its  denominator,  thus  |xn 

or  yj  and  11—3  =  8.  Hence,  the  odds  sought  are  8 

to  3. 

General  Rule. 

Find  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  each  event 
separately,  as  explained  above,  then  multiply  the  nu¬ 
merators  continually  together  for  a  new  numerator, 
and  also  the  denominators  for  a  new  denominator  ;  the 
difference  between  the  numerator  and  denominator, 
when  contrasted  with  the  new  numerator,  will  be  the 
odds  sought. 

Illustrative  Example. 

Suppose  12  balls  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.  be  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a  bag,  required  the  probability  of 
drawing  out  in  3  draws  the  balls  marked  1,2,3:  the 
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Illustrative  Examples. 

probability  of  drawing  out  one  of  them,  the  first  draw, 
is  -j<y  ;  that  of  drawing  out  one  of  the  two  which  re¬ 
main,  the  second  time,  is  yy  ;  and  that  of  drawing  out 
the  third,  the  third  time,  is  y'y  ;  consequently  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  these  events  all  happening  is  jyfX  yy  X  y o 
1320~220  Hence,  the  odds  against  it  are  220 
— 1  to  1,  viz.  219  to  1. 

Having  shown  how  the  exact  odds,  for  any  number 
of  distinct  events,  may  be  calculated,  it  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  add  more,  if  what  has  been  said  be  well  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  as  this  may  not  always  be  the  case  without 
reference  to  a  numerous  set  of  examples  illustrative 
of  the  rules,  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  giving 
such  examples  as,  I  trust,  will  place  the  whole  in  so 
clear  a  point  of  view,  that  none  who  read  can  fail  to 
understand. 

In  order  to  avoid  obscurity  in  the  following  ex¬ 
amples,  A  is  throughout  supposed  to  win  from  B,  and 
B  to  regain  his  losses  by  hedging 
example  1. 

When  two  distinct  events  are  pending,  on  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  the  betting  is  even,  and  on  the  latter  the 
odds  are  7  to  5,  required  the  odds  that  B  should  offer 
against  A  naming  both  the  winners. 

Now,  the  former  event  is  expressed  by  2>  and  the 
latter  by  jqj  >  hence  by  the  rule  ^  ^  \  2  and  24 

• — 7  =  17.  The  odds  sought  are  therefore  17  to  7. 
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Illustrative  Examples. 

B  now  bets  A  17  to  7  that  be  does  not  name  both 
the  winners,  and  then  proceeds  to  hedge  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. — 7  pounds  being  the  sum  to  which  B  has 
staked  his  17  pounds,  he  bets  an  even  7  pounds  that 
the  event  will  be  decided  in  favour  of  A ;  and  on  the 
other  event,  he  bets  the  odds  which  are  given  in  the 
example,  viz.  (7  to  5)  X2  or  14*  to  10  that  this  will 
also  be  decided  in  favour  of  A.  A  wins  both,  and 
receives  of  B  17  pounds,  but  B  wins  7  pounds  on  the 
former  event  by  hedging  and  10  pounds  on  the  latter, 
which  makes  the  17  pounds  that  he  lost  by  betting 
with  A. 

Note.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  con¬ 
siders  the  subject,  that  if  B,  in  hedging,  had  met  with 
more  advantageous  cross-bets,  he  would  have  come  off 
a  winner  without  the  chance  of  losing. 

EXAMPLE  2. 

What  odds  should  B  lay  A  on  the  two  events  given 
in  the  first  example,  that  the  latter  does  not  lose  both  ? 

Now,  since  we  have  supposed  certainty  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  unity,  the  piobability  that  he  will  lose  on 
the  first  event  is  1 — and  that  he  will  lose  on 
the  second  is  1 — yiyviz.  q  ~~~T2  *  Then  by  the 
rule  —  2^5  5  and  24 — 5=19.  The  odds  re¬ 

quired  are  therefore  19  to  5. 
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Illustrative  Examples. 

PROOF  BY  HEDGING. 

B  now  begins  to  hedge  by  betting  an  even  5  pounds 
on  the  event  which  first  tabes  place,  which  being  won 
by  A,  he  wins — On  the  other  event  B  takes  the  odds, 
which  are  (7  to  5)  X  2“  14  to  10*and  A  having  been 
again  successful,  B  is  so  likewise,  and  thus  receives  5 
pounds  on  the  former  event,  and  14  pounds  on  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  will  pay  the  19  pounds  that  he  lost  with  A. 

EXAMPLE  3. 

Upon  two  events  which  are  independent  of  each 
other,  the  betting  on  one  being  even,  and  on  the  other 
3  to  2  in  favour  of  A  ;  what  odds  ought  B  to  give 
that  A  does  not  win  both  ? 

j  31 

Here,  the  former  is  2  and  the  latter  g  :  then,  2  X 

rr  1? 

g  —  and  10 — 3=7.  Hence,  the  odds  required  are 

7  to  3. 

PROOF  BY  HEDGING. 

B  now  lays  an  even  3  pounds  that  the  first  event 
will  be  decided  in  favour  of  A,  and  then  bets,  (3  to  2) 
X  2,  viz.  6  to  4,  that  the  second  will  be  decided  in  the 


*Note. — This  multiplication  is  required  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  A’s  chance  of  winning  being  represented  by 

and  that  of  his  losing  by  whilst  the  odds  result 
from  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  24  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary,  that  these  two  fractions  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  24ths,  viz.  and  2^' 
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same  way.  A  wins  both.  B  therefore  wins  3  4- 4= 
7  pounds,  which  will  replace  what  he  lost  yith  A. 
example  4. 

Upon  the  event  in  the  last  example,  what  odds  ought 
B  to  give  A  that  the  latter  does  not  lose  both  ? 

Here,  for  reasons  given  in  example  2,  the  expression 
for  the  former  is  1  “ \ ,  and  for  the  latter,  5-  j» 


Hence,  y x|  — 1%— 3"  and  5 — 1=4,  therefore 
4  to  1  are  the  odds  sought. 

PROOF  BY  HEDGING. 

B  commences  by  betting  an  even  pound  on  the  first 
event,  which  being  won  by  A,  he  wins.  On  the  se¬ 
cond  event,  B  takes  the  odds,  which  are  3  to  2,  because 
the  chance  of  A’s  winning  is  3,  and  that  of  his  losing 
3.  This  is  also  won  by  A,  and  consequently  by  B, 
who  now  receives  4  pounds,  which  pays  what  he  lost 
to  A. 

EXAMPLE  5. 

The  betting  on  two  distinct  events  being  2  to  1  on 
the  one,  and  3  to  2  on  the  other,  both  in  favour  of  A, 
what  odds  may  B  lay,  that  A  does  not  name  both  the 
winners  ? 

Here,  the  former  is  represented  by  § ,  and  the  latter 

by  3  ;  therefore,  3  xj— 3,  and  5 — 2=3.  Hence, 
3  to  2  are  the  odds  required. 
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PROOF  BY  HEDGING. 

B  now  begins  to  hedge  by  betting  the  odds  on  the 
former  event,  viz.  2  to  1 .  This  he  wins  because  A  wins  ; 
on  the  next  event  he  bets  3  to  2  which  he  also  wins  ; 
and  1  -f- 2=3,  the  exact  amount  which  he  lost  with  A. 

EXAMPLE  6. 

What  odds  should  B  lay  A  on  the  two  events  given 
in  the  fifth  example,  that  A  does  not  lose  both. 

Here,  1 — g  =  -~  "=  which  expresses  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  his  losing  the  former,  and  1 — §> 
that  of  his  losing  the  latter;  therefore,  ^  X  -y  —  and 
15 — 2  —  13.  Hence,  the  odds  required  are  13  to  2. 

PROOF  BY  HEDGING. 

B  now  stakes  2  pounds  against  the  odds  on  the  first 
event,  viz.  (2  to  1)  X  2=4-  to  2,  which  he  wins  ;  and 
then  takes  the  odds  on  the  second  event,  which  are  (3 
to  2)  X  3=9  to  6,  (see  the  note  to  example  2)  this  he 
also  wins,  making  4+ 9  =  13  pounds,  the  amount  which 
he  lost  with  A. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

Ex.  7.  What  odds  should  B  lay  A,  that  the  latter 
does  not  win  on  two  events  which  are  pending,  the  bet¬ 
ting  on  the  one  being  even,  and  on  the  other,  7  to  4 
in  favour  of  A  ?  Ans.  15  to  7- 


Ex.  8-  What  odds  should  B  give  A  on  the  two 
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events  specified  in  Ex-  7,  that  the  latter  does  not  lose 
both  ?  A  ns.  9  to  2. 

Ex-  9-  When  two  distinct  events  are  to  be  decided, 
the  betting  on  one  being  even,  and  on  the  other  2  to 
1  ;  what  odds  should  B  bet  A  that  the  latter  does  not 
name  both  the  winners?  Ans.  2  to  1. 

Ex.  10.  On  the  two  events  mentioned  in  the  last 
example,  what  odds  should  B  bet  A  against  the  latter 
losing  both  ?  Ans  5  to  1. 

Ex.  11.  When  two  events  are  pending,  on  one  of 
which  the  betting  is  even,  and  on  the  other  5  to  2 ; 
what  odds  should  B  lay  A  that  the  latter  will  not  win 
both.  Ans.  9  to  5- 

Ex.  12.  On  the  two  events  last  specified,  what  are 
the  odds  that  B  should  give  against  A’s  losing  both  ? 

Ans.  6  to  1. 

Ex.  13.  Wher.  the  betting  is  even  on  the  former 
of  two  distinct  events,  and  on  the  latter  3  to  1  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  A,  what  are  the  odds  that  B  should  lay,  that 
A  does  not  win  both  ?  Ans.  5  to  3. 

Ex.  14.  On  the  two  events  given  in  example  13, 
what  are  the  odds  which  B  should  bet  against  A’s 
losing  both  ?  Ans.  7  to  1* 
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Ex.  15.  When  two  events  are  pending,  on  each  of 
which  the  odds  in  favour  of  A  are  5  to  4,  what  should 
B  lay  that  A  does  not  win  both  ?  Ans.  56  to  25. 

Ex.  16.  The  events  being  the  same  as  those  given 
in  the  last  example,  what  are  the  odds  that  B  should 
lay  against  A’s  losing  on  both  ?  Ans.  65  to  16. 

Ex.  17.  When  three  distinct  events  are  pending, 
on  the  first  of  which  the  betting  is  even,  on  the  second 
3  to  2  in  favour  of  A,  and  on  the  third  5  to  4  ;  what 
odds  should  B  lay  A  that  the  latter  does  not  name  all 
the  winners  ? 

The  first  is  expressed  by  the  second  by  and 
the  third  by 

Therefore  f X§xf=  (by  cancelling)  •§-,  and 6 
— 1—  5  ;  hence,  the  odds  required  are  5  to  1; 

PROOF  BY  HEDGING. 

B  begins  to  hedge  by  betting  an  even  2  pounds  that 
the  first  event  will  be  decided  in  favour  of  A,  he 
then  bets  the  odds  on  the  next,  viz.  (3  to  2)-b-2= 
1  ji  to  1.  B  also  bets  the  odds  on  the  third  event,  viz. 
(5  to  4)-j-2~2y  tc  2.  Now,  A  wins  all  three,  there¬ 
fore  B  wins  2  1  +  2=5  pounds,  which  will  discharge 

what  he  lost  by  betting  with  A. 

Ex.  18.  Upon  the  events  in  the  last  example, 
what  odds  ought  B  to  give  A  that  the  latter  does  not 
lose  on  all  of  them  ?  Ans-  41  to  4. 
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The  preceding  pages  of  this  article  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  plain  and  simple  rules,  illustrated  by  ex¬ 
amples,  of  the  Doctrine  of  Chances  mathematically 
considered;  and  where  a  perfect  equality  is  supposed 
in  the  first  instance  ;  as,  for  example,  six,  ten,  or  any 
given  number  of  horses  named  (or  starting)  for  a  plate 
or  stake ;  all  are  supposed  to  have  an  equal  chance  of 
winning.  However,  independently  of  these  mathe¬ 
matical  demonstrations,  where  chances  are  equal,  bet- 
ing  men  must  and  will  take  mainly  into  consideration, 
the  odds  of  public  or  general  opinion,  or  the  known 
or  supposed  qualities  of  the  respective  horses  engaged 
in  the  race  :  in  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  for  instance, 
of  the  present  year,  Voltaire  is  the  favourite,  and  the 
odds  against  him,  at  this  moment,  four  to  one  :  a  week 
or  two  back,  the  odds  against  him  were  twelve  to  one  : 
therefore,  supposing  I  had  taken  the  odds  (12  to  1) 
against  him,  and  wish  to  make  the  matter  sure  by 
hedging,  when  the  odds  are  reduced  to  four  to  one,  I  bet 
four  to  one  ;  and,  consequently,  if  he  be  unsuccessful,  I 
neither  win  nor  lose  ;  if  he  be  successful,  I  win  eight. 
Further,  supposing  one  hundred  horses  are  named  for 
the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  I  bet  twenty  to  one  against 
every  one: — hence  I  can  lose  only  twenty,  and  must 
win  one  hundred.  These  are  simple  examples,  easily 
understood,  generally  applicable,  and  frequently  to  a 
great  extent. 
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RULES 


CONCERNING 

HORSE  RACING 

IN  GENERAL. 


Horses  take  their  ages  from  May -Day  ; 
that  is,  ahorse  foaled  any  time  in  the  year  1828, 
will  be  deemed  a  year  old  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1829. 

Four  Inches  are  a  Hand. 

Fourteen  Pounds  are  a  Stone. 

Catch  Weights  are,  each  party  to  appoint 
any  person  to  ride  without  weighing. 

A  Post  Match,  is  to  insert  the  age  of  the 
horses  in  the  article,  and  to  run  any  horse  of 
that  age,  without  declaring  what  horse,  till  he 
come  to  the  post  to  start. 

A  Handicap  Match,  is  A,  B,  and  C,  to  put 
an  equal  sum  each  into  a  hat ;  C,  who  is  the 
handicapper,  makes  a  match  for  A  and  B, 
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who,  when  they  have  perused  it,  put  their 
hands  into  their  pockets,  and  draw  them  out 
closed  ;  then  they  open  them  together,  and  if 
both  have  money  in  their  hands,  the  match  is 
confirmed ;  if  neither  have  money,  it  is  no 
match.  In  both  cases,  the  handicapper  draws 
all  the  money  out  of  the  hat ;  but  if  one  has 
money  in  his  hand,  and  the  other  none,  then 
it  is  no  match  ;  and  he  that  has  money  in  his 
hand  is  entitled  to  the  deposit  in  the  hat. 

Free  Handicap  is  an  expression  which  fre¬ 
quently  appears  in  Race  Lists,  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  a  number  of  horses  being 
named,  a  weight  is  placed  against  the  name 
of  each,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Races,  or  some 
disinterested  person,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  performances  of  the  horses.  These 
weights  are  supposed  to  be  such  as  will  bring 
all  the  horses  as  nearly  on  a  par  as  possible ; 
and  the  List  containing  them  being  handed 
to  the  owners  of  each  horse,  they  accept  or 
decline  according  as  they  imagine  the  chances 
are  for  or  against  them. 

Horses  not  entitled  to  start  without  produc¬ 
ing  a  proper  certificate  of  their  age,  if  requir- 
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ed,  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  articles,  ex¬ 
cept  where  aged  horses  are  included,  and  in 
that  case  a  junior  horse  may  enter  without  a 
certificate  as  to  age,  provided  he  carry  the 
same  weight  as  the  aged. 

No  person  shall  start  more  than  one  horse 
of  which  he  is  the  owner,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  either  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of 
any  other  person,  for  any  race  for  which  heats 
are  run. 

The  horse  that  has  his  head  at  the  ending- 
post  first,  wins  the  heat. 

For  the  best  of  the  plate  where  three  heats 
are  run,  the  horse  is  second  that  wins  one 
heat. 

For  the  best  of  heats,  the  horse  is  second 
that  beats  the  other  horses  twice  out  of  three 
times,  though  he  do  not  win  a  heat. 

Where  a  plate  is  won  by  two  heats,  the 
preference  of  the  horses  is  determined  by  the 
places  they  get  in  the  second  heat. 

Where  a  plate  or  subscription  is  given  for 
the  winner  of  the  best  of  three  heats,  a  horse, 
to  win  the  prize,  must  be  the  actual  winner 
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of  two  heats,  even  though  no  horse  appear 
against  him  for  both  or  either  of  the  heats. 

When  three  horses  have  each  won  a  heat, 
they  only  must  start  for  a  fourth,  and  the  pre¬ 
ference  amongst  them  will  be  determined  by  it, 
there  being  before  no  difference  amongst  them. 

In  running  of  heats,  if  it  cannot  be  decided 
which  horse  is  first,  the  heat  goes  for  nothing, 
and  they  may  all  start  again,  except  it  be  be¬ 
tween  two  horses  that  had  each  won  a  heat. 

If  a  rider  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the  horse 
be  rode  in  by  a  person  who  is  sufficient 
weight,  he  shall  take  his  place  the  same  as  if 
his  rider  had  not  fallen,  provided  he  go  back 
to  the  place  where  the  rider  fell. 

Jockeys  must  ride  their  horses  to  the  usual 
place  for  weighing  the  riders,  and  he  that  dis¬ 
mounts  before,  or  wants  weight,  is  distanced ; 
unless  he  be  disabled  by  an  accident  which 
should  render  him  incapable  of  riding  back, 
in  which  case  he  may  be  led  or  carried  to  the 
scale. 

Horses’  plates  or  shoes  not  allowed  in  the 
weight. 

Horses  running  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
post,  and  not  turning  back,  are  distanced. 
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Horses  drawn  before  the  plate  is  won  are 
distanced. 

Horses  are  distanced  if  their  riders  cross 
or  jostle. 

All  complaints  of  foul  riding  must  be  made 
before  or  at  the  time  the  jockey  is  weighed. 

No  distance  in  a  fourth  heat. 

A  confirmed  bet  cannot  be  off  but  by  mu¬ 
tual  consent,  except  in  the  cases  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Either  of  the  betters  may  demand  stakes 
to  be  made,  and  on  refusal  declare  the  bet  to 
be  void. 

If  a  better  be  absent  on  the  day  of  running, 
a  public  declaration  of  the  bet  may  be  made 
on  the  Course,  and  a  demand  whether  any 
person  will  make  stakes  for  the  absent  party, 
and  if  no  person  consent  to  do  so,  the  bet  may 
be  declared  void. 

Bets  agreed  to  be  paid  or  received  in  Lon¬ 
don,  or  any  other  specified  place,  cannot  be 
declared  off  on  the  Course. 

If  a  match  or  sweepstakes  be  made  for  any 
specified  day  in  any  race-week,  and  the  par¬ 
ties  agree  to  change  the  day  to  any  other  in 
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the  same  week,  all  bets  must  stand  ;  hut  if  the 
parties  agree  to  run  the  race  in  a  different 
week,  all  bets  made  before  the  alteration  shall 
be  void. 

The  person  who  lays  the  odds  has  a  right 
to  choose  a  horse  or  the  field  ;  when  a  person 
has  chosen  a  horse,  the  field  is  what  starts 
against  him  ;  but  there  is  no  field  without  one 
horse  starts  against  him. 

Bets  and  stakes  made  in  guineas  are  paid 
in  sovereigns. 

If  odds  are  laid  without  mentioning  the  horse 
before  the  race  is  over,  the  bet  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  state  of  the  odds  at  the  time  of 
making  it. 

Bets  made  in  running  are  not  determined 
till  the  plate  is  won,  if  that  heat  be  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  time  of  running. 

A  bet  made  after  the  heat  is  over,  if  the 
horse  betted  on  does  not  start,  is  void. 

Bets  determined,  though  the  horse  does  not 
start,  when  the  words  “play  or  pay,”  are  made 
use  of  in  betting. 

Where  two  horses  run  a  dead  heat  for  a 
sweepstakes  or  plate,  and  the  parties  agree  to 
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divide  the  stakes  equally,  all  bets  between 
those  two  horses,  or  between  either  of  them, 
and  the  field,  must  he  settled  by  the  money 
betted  being  put  together  and  divided  equally 
between  the  parties.  If,  after  the  dead  heat, 
an  unequal  division  of  the  stakes  be  agreed 
upon,  then  the  money  betted  shall  be  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  be  divided  between  the  parties  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  stakes  shall  have 
been  divided.  If  a  bet  be  made  on  one  of  the 
horses  that  ran  the  dead  heat  against  a  horse 
that  was  beaten  in  the  race,  he  who  backed 
the  horse  that  ran  the  dead  heat  wins  half  his 
bet.  If  the  dead  heat  be  the  first  event  of  a 
double  bet,  the  bet  shall  be  void. 

Bets  made  on  horses  winning  any  number 
of  races  within  the  year  shall  be  understood, 
however  the  expression  may  be  varied,  as 
meaning  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Money  given  to  have  a  bet  laid  shall  not  be 
returned,  though  the  race  be  not  run. 

Matches  and  bets  are  void  on  the  decease 
of  either  party  before  the  match  or  bet  is  de¬ 
termined. 
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A  horse  walking  over  or  receiving  forfeit 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  winner. 

An  untried  stallion  or  mare  is  one  whose 
produce  has  never  run  in  public. 

A  maiden  horse  or  mare  is  one  that  has 
never  won. 

Feather  Weight. — A  horse  carries  Feather 
Weight,  when  the  terms  of  the  race  allow 
the  owner  to  place  what  rider  he  pleases  on 
his  back :  he  consequently  procures  the  light¬ 
est  eligible  J ockey  possible,  who  weighs  neither 
before  nor  after  the  race. 

Give  and  take  Plates,  are  weights  for 
inches :  twelve  hands  to  carry  a  stated  weight, 
all  above  to  carry  extra,  in  the  proportion  of 
71b.  to  an  inch. 


RULES  &  ORDERS 


OF  THE 

JOCKE  Y  CL  UB. 


New  Rooms,  Newmarket, 
29th  Oct.  1828. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  the  following  Rules  and  Or¬ 
ders  were  unanimously  approved  of  and 
agreed  to  be  adopted  as  Rules  and  Orders 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  to  commence  and  be  in 
force  from  the  1st  of  January,  1829. 

1.  That  the  former  published  Rules  and 
Orders  of  the  Jockey  Club  be  repealed  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1828,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Rules  and  Orders  be  thence  substituted 
and  acted  upon. 

Respecting  the  Stewards. 

2.  The  three  Members  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
now  acting  as  Stewards,  shall  be  continued  in 
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their  office  till  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  when  the  senior  Steward  (the 
one  who  has  been  the  longest  in  office)  shall 
quit  his  station  immediately  after  the  settling 
of  the  accounts  at  that  meeting,  and  shall  then 
name  a  Member  of  the  Jockey  Club  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
remaining  Stewards  and  of  the  Members  of 
the  Jockey  Club  then  present;  and  at  every 
subsequent  annual  meeting,  the  then  senior 
Steward  shall  in  like  manner  retire  and  name 
his  successor. 

3.  If  any  difference  of  opinion  should  arise 
on  such  nomination,  it  shall  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  present ;  which  ma¬ 
jority  must  include  one  (at  least)  of  the  conti¬ 
nuing  Stewards;  if  both  the  continuing  Stew¬ 
ards  are  in  the  minority,  then  there  shall  be 
a  fresh  nomination. 

4.  If  any  of  the  Stewards  should  die  or  re¬ 
sign  between  the  periods  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  the  surviving  or  continuing  Stewards 
may  appoint  a  Member  of  the  Club  to  succeed 
the  deceased  or  declining  Steward  and  to  stand 
in  his  place  in  point  of  seniority  ;  but  such 
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nomination  shall  he  notified  to  the  Club  at 
their  next  annual,  or  at  any  special,  meeting 
to  be  called  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  then 
be  subject  to  the  like  approbation,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  senior  Steward  retiring  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  his  Stewardship. 

5.  All  disputes  relating  to  racing  at  New¬ 
market,  or  bets  on  racing  elsewhere,  if  any 
of  the  parties  interested  should  request  the 
interference  of  the  Stewards,  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  three  Stewards  and  two  referees 
(who  shall  be  members  of  the  Club)  one  to 
be  chosen  by  each  of  the  parties  concerned, 
if  either  of  them  shall  desire  to  have  referees. 
If  only  two  Stewards  be  present,  they  shall 
fix  upon  a  third  person,  being  a  member  of 
the  Club,  in  lieu  of  the  absent  Steward ;  but 
the  Stewards,  if  they  think  fit,  may  call  in 
any  other  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  to 
their  assistance ;  or  may  refer  the  case  to  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club,  if  the 
importance  or  difficulty  of  the  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute  shall  appear  to  them  to  require  it. 

6.  If  any  dispute,  arising  elsewhere  than  at 
Newmarket,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Stewards 
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of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  they  shall  think  fit 
to  take  it  into  consideration,  the  matter  must 
relate  to  horse-racing,  the  facts  he  reduced 
to  writing,  and  be  sent  by,  or  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of,  the  Stewards  of  the  races  where  the 
matter  in  question  occurred.  All  communi¬ 
cations  of  this  kind  must  be  addressed  “To 
the  Keeper  of  the  Match-Book  at  Newmar¬ 
ket,”  and  delivered  free  of  postage. 

7.  The  three  Stewards,  or  any  two  of  them, 
shall  have  full  power  to  make  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  they  may  think  proper  in  regard  to 
the  course  and  exercise  ground. 

8.  The  three  Stewards  shall  have  the  power 
of  appointing  such  person  or  persons  as  they 
choose,  to  keep  the  Coffee-room,  the  match¬ 
book,  receive  the  stakes,  and  collect  the  en¬ 
trance-money  and  all  other  funds  belonging 
to  the  Jockey  Club;  and  the  Stewards  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  Jockey  Club  for  all  the 
money  collected  as  belonging  to  the  Club. 
They  shall  also  have  the  power  to  appoint 
the  judge  of  the  races,  clerk  of  the  course, 
and  other  servants  of  the  Club. 
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9.  The  Stewa  rds  shall  fix  the  hour  of  start¬ 
ing  for  each  race,  by  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening  preceding  the  day  of  running,  and 
notice  of  the  time  of  starting  is  to  be  fixed  up 
in  the  Coffee-room  immediately  afterwards. 

10.  The  Stewards  shall  produce  an  account 
of  the  funds  and  disbursements  of  the  Jockey 
Club  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year. 

Respecting  the  Admission  of  New  Members 
for  the  Jockey  Club. 

11.  The  ballot  for  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club  shall  be  in  the  New  Rooms  at  New¬ 
market,  or  in  such  other  place  as  the  Stewards 
shall  appoint,  on  the  Tuesday  in  the  First 
Spring  Meeting,  and  the  Tuesday  in  the 
Second  October  Meeting  of  each  year.  Each 
candidate  must  be  proposed  by  a  member, 
and  his  Christian  and  sirname  and  usual  place 
of  abode,  with  the  name  of  the  member  pro¬ 
posing  him,  put  up  in  the  Dining  and  Card 
Rooms,  at  Newmarket  (or  in  such  other  place 
as  the  Stewards  shall  appoint),  in  the  meeting 
preceding  the  ballot.  Nine  members  (at  the 
least)  shall  ballot ;  and  two  black  balls  shall 
exclude. 
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For  the  New  Rooms. 

12.  The  ballot  for  members  of  the  New 
Rooms  may  be  in  any  of  the  seven  establish¬ 
ed  meetings  at  Newmarket.  Each  candidate 
must  be  proposed  by  a  member  of  the  J ockey 
Club,  and  his  Christian  and  sirname  and  usual 
place  of  abode,  with  the  name  of  the  member 
proposing  him,  put  up  in  the  Dining  and 
Card-rooms  at  Newmai’ket  (or  in  such  other 
place  as  the  stewards  shall  appoint)  on  the 
day  preceding  the  ballot.  The  ballot  shall 
be  in  the  morning  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  one,  or  in  the  afternoon  between  the  hours 
of  four  and  six.  Members  of  the  J  ockey  Club 
only  shall  be  allowed  to  ballot.  Nine  mem¬ 
bers  (at  least)  shall  ballot,  and  two  black  balls 
shall  exclude.  If  eighteen  members  ballot, 
there  must  be  three  black  balls  to  exclude. 

13.  A  member  of  any  of  the  clubs  in 
St.  James’s  Street,  known  by  the  name  of 
White’s,  Brookes’s,  and  Boodle’s,  may  be 
admitted  a  member  of  the  New  Rooms  with¬ 
out  ballot,  on  paying  the  same  sum  for  his 
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admission,  and  the  same  subscription,  as  are 
required  of  members  chosen  by  ballot. 

For  the  Coffee  Room. 

14.  The  ballot  for  members  of  the  Coffee- 
room  shall  take  place  in  the  Coffee-room  at 
Newmarket  (or  at  such  other  place  as  the 
Stewards  shall  appoint)  on  any  day  in  the 
present  seven  established  meetings,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Each  candidate  must  be  proposed 
by  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  his 
Christian  and  sirname  and  usual  place  of  abode, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  proposing  him, 
be  put  up  in  the  Coffee-room  the  day  before 
the  ballot.  Members  of  the  J ockey  Club  only 
can  ballot.  Twelve  members  (at  least)  must 
ballot,  and  two  black  balls  shall  exclude. 

15.  Any  member  of  the  New  Rooms  may 
become  a  member  of  the  Coffee-room,  on 
signifying  his  wish  to  be  so  to  any  of  the 
Stewards,  or  to  the  keeper  of  the  Coffee- 
room,  and  paying  for  his  admission  and  sub¬ 
scription,  as  members  chosen  by  ballot  are 
required  to  do. 
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16.  A  person,  though  chosen,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  a  member  of  any  of  these  clubs 
until  he  shall  have  paid  the  usual  sums  for 
the  admission  and  subscription  of  a  new  mem¬ 
ber.  And  the  name  of  every  member,  whose 
subscription  shall  be  in  arrear  for  one  year, 
shall  be  placed  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the 
New  Rooms  and  in  the  Coffee-room  at  New¬ 
market,  in  the  Craven  Meeting  of  each  year. 
And  if  such  arrear  be  not  paid  by  the  end  of 
the  following  Second  Spring  Meeting,  he  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member,  and  shall  not  be  again 
admitted  as  a  member  until  his  arrears  be  paid 
and  until  he  be  again  chosen  by  ballot. 


As  to  Nominations. 

17.  In  all  nominations  and  entrances  for 
stakes,  subscriptions,  and  plates,  of  horses, 
&c.  which  have  not  started  previously  to  the 
time  of  naming  or  entering,  the  sire,  dam, 
and  grandam  of  the  horse,  &c.  named  or  en¬ 
tered,  must  be  mentioned,  if  known,  unless 
the  dam  has  a  name  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Stud-Book  or  Racing  Calendar,  in  which  case 
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the  name  of  the  sire  and  dam  will  be  sufficient. 
If  the  horse,  &c.  named  or  entered  he  own 
brother  or  sister  to  any  horse,  &c.  having  a 
name  in  the  Stud-Book  or  Racing  Calendar, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  it  as  such.  If 
the  dam  or  grandam  he  sister  ( but  which  sis¬ 
ter  must  be  specified,  if  there  be  more  than 
one)  or  dam,  or  grandam  of  any  horse,  &c. 
having  a  name  in  the  Stud-Book  or  Racing 
Calendar,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  her 
as  such.  If  the  dam  or  grandam  is  not  known, 
the  sire  of  the  horse,  &c.  must  be  mentioned, 
together  with  such  other  particulars  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  identify  the  animal.  If  a  horse 
has  once  appealed  in  the  Racing  Calendar  by 
a  name  and  his  pedigree,  it  will  be  sufficient 
afterwards  to  mention  him  by  his  name  only, 
even  though  he  has  never  started.  If  the  dam 
was  covered  by  more  than  one  stallion,  the 
names  of  them  all  must  be  mentioned. 

18.  If  any  horse,  &c.  shall  be  named  or 
entered  without  being  identified  as  before 
directed,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  start  in 
the  race,  but  his  owner  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
the  forfeit,  or,  if  a  play  or  pay  race,  the  whole 
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stake.  All  bets  on  a  horse  so  disqualified  for 
starting  shall  be  void. 

19.  No  person  who  has  once  subscribed  a 
stake  shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his  name, 
and  no  nomination  shall  be  altered  in  any  res¬ 
pect,  after  the  time  of  closing,  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  parties  in  the  race  being 
first  obtained. 

20.  No  nomination  shall  be  received  or  con¬ 
sidered  as  valid,  so  as  to  entitle  the  person 
naming  to  start  his  horse,  &c.  unless  he  shall, 
before  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  stake 
named  for,  have  paid  up  all  arrears  of  stakes 
and  forfeits ;  but  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the 
forfeit  of  the  stake  so  named  for,  if  he  shall 
previously  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
stake.  All  bets  on  a  horse  so  disqualified 
for  starting  shall  be  void. 

21  In  every  sweepstakes  in  which  there 
shall  be  any  allowance  of  weight  to  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  untried  horses  or  mares,  such  allow¬ 
ance  shall  be  claimed  on  the  article  by  each 
subscriber  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
of  naming :  and  if  not  so  claimed,  no  allow¬ 
ance  shall  be  made,  even  though  the  horse 
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or  mare  should  prove  to  have  been  untried  at 
the  time  of  naming. 

Respecting  Stakes  and  Bets. 

22.  All  stakes  for  matches,  subscriptions, 
and  sweepstakes,  shall  be  made  before  the 
hour  of  starting  for  the  first  race  of  the  day, 
in  cash,  bank  bills,  or  banker’s  notes,  payable 
on  demand,  and  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
person  appointed  by  the  Stewards  to  receive 
the  same  :  and  in  default  thereof  by  any  per¬ 
son,  he  shall  pay  the  whole  stake  as  a  loser, 
whether  his  horse  come  in  first  or  not,  unless 
such  person  shall  have  previously  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  party  or  parties  with  whom 
he  is  engaged,  to  his  not  staking.  But  this 
rule  is  not  to  extend  to  bets,  which  are  to  be 
paid  and  received  as  if  no  such  omission  had 
happened. 

23.  A  day-book  shall  be  kept  by  the  per¬ 
son  appointed  by  the  Stewards  to  receive  the 
stakes  ;  in  which  shall  be  entered  an  account 
of  all  matches,  subscriptions,  and  sweepstakes, 
to  be  run  for ;  and  as  the  different  stakes  are 
made,  they  shall  be  entered  therein  as  paid. 
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24.  Five  pounds  per  cent,  shall  be  allowed 
on  all  forfeits  under  100/.  declared  to  the 
keeper  of  the  match-book,  at  or  before  ten 
o’clock  the  evening  before  running :  and  if 
the  forfeit  amount  to  100/.  and  upwards,  10/. 
per  cent  shall  be  allowed.  All  forfeits  shall 
be  paid  before  twelve  o’clock  at  night  of  the 
day  fixed  for  the  race,  and  on  those  forfeits 
which  shall  not  be  so  paid,  the  deduction  for 
the  timely  declaration  of  such  forfeits  shall  not 
be  allowed. 

25.  No  person  shall  start  any  horse,  &c. 
unless  he  shall  have  paid  all  former  stakes 
and  forfeits  to  the  keeper  of  the  match-book, 
by  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  he  intends  to  start  his  horse,  &c.  And 
this  rule  is  declared  to  extend  to  all  other 
places,  as  well  as  Newmarket,  where  races  are 
run  and  engagements  entered  into  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jockey  Club.  And  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Stewards 
of  other  races  where  members  of  this  Club 
are  not  amongst  the  subscribers. 

And  where  any  person  shall  have  bought  a 
horse,  with  his  engagements,  this  rule,  as  to  all 
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the  engagements  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  and  to  be  run  for  subsequently  there¬ 
to,  shall  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  whether  those  engagements  were  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  vender  or  any  other  person; 
and  such  horse,  in  whosesoever  hands  he  may 
be,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  start  for  any  race 
until  all  the  stakes  due  for  such  engagements 
shall  have  been  paid.  But  in  default  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  purchaser,  the  original  subscriber 
to  such  engagements  shall  not  be  exonerated 
from  his  liability  to  make  them  good. 

26.  If  any  bet  shall  be  made  from  signal  or 
indication,  after  the  race  has  been  determined, 
such  bets  shall  be  considered  as  fraudulent 
and  void,  and  shall  not  be  paid.  And  if  any 
servant  belonging  to  a  member  of  this  society 
shall  be  found  to  have  betted  from  any  such 
signal,  or  shall  be  concerned  in  making  any 
such  signal,  he  shall  be  dismissed  from  his 
service  and  no  further  employed  by  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  society. 

27.  All  stakes  and  bets,  whether  expressed 
to  be  in  guineas  or  pounds,  shall  be  paid  in 
pounds  sterling. 
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28.  All  double  bets  shall  be  considered  as 
play  or  pay  bets. 

29.  All  bets  depending  between  any  two 
horses  shall  be  void,  if  those  horses  become  the 
property  of  the  same  person,  or  of  his  avowed 
confederate,  after  the  bets  are  made. 

30.  All  bets  between  particular  horses  shall 
be  void  if  neither  of  them  happens  to  be  the 
winner,  unless  agreed  by  the  parties  to  the 
contrary. 

31.  If  a  match  or  sweepstakes  be  made  for 
any  particular  day  in  any  race-week,  and  the 
parties  agree  to  change  the  day  to  any  other 
in  the  same  week,  all  bets  must  stand  ;  but  if 
the  parties  agree  to  run  the  race  in  a  different 
week,  all  bets  made  before  the  alteration  shall 
be  void. 

32.  When  the  riders  of  any  horses  brought 
out  to  run  for  any  race  are  called  upon,  by 
by  the  person  appointed  to  start  them,  to  take 
their  places  for  that  purpose,  the  owner  of 
every  horse  which  comes  up  to  the  post  shall 
be  considered  as  liable  to  pay  his  whole  stake, 
and  all  bets  respecting  such  horses  shall  be 
considered  as  play  or  pay  bets. 
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Trials. 

33.  No  person  shall  try  the  horse,  &c.  of 
any  other  person  than  his  declared  confede¬ 
rate,  without  giving  notice  of  such  trial,  by 
inscribing  the  name  or  proper  description  of 
the  horse,  &c.  tried,  and  the  name  of  his 
owner,  in  the  trial  book,  kept  at  the  Coffee 
Room,  Newmarket,  within  one  hour  after  the 
trial  has  taken  place  ;  or  by  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  in  case  the  trial  should  have 
taken  place  at  an  earlier  hour  ;  and  the  hour 
of  running  such  trial,  and  also  the  hour  of 
making  the  entry,  shall  be  noted  in  the  trial 
book.  And  in  case  any  trial  shall  not  be  so 
entered,  the  groom  having  the  care  of  the 
horse  running  with  the  trial  horse,  and  being 
present  at  the  trial,  or  if  not  present,  then  the 
owner  of  any  horse  running  with  such  trial 
horse,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  Stewards 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  penalty  or  sum  of  10/. 
for  every  such  offence  ;  but  the  Stewards 
shall  have  the  power  to  mitigate  such  penalty 
to  not  less  than  51.  in  case  it  shall  fall  upon 
any  groom. 
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34.  Every  bet  made  upon  or  against  any 
horse  running  in  a  trial,  between  the  time  of 
such  trial  and  the  entering  of  it  in  the  trial 
book,  whether  it  be  entered  within  the  time 
prescribed  or  not,  shall  be  void. 

35.  Every  engagement  made  with  any 
horse,  &c.  running  in  a  trial,  between  the 
time  of  such  trial  and  the  entering  of  it  in  the 
trial  book,  whether  it  be  entered  within  the 
time  prescribed  or  not,  shall  not  be  run,  but 
the  owner  of  such  tried  horse  shall  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  having  declared  forfeit  and  be  liable 
to  pay  the  forfeit  accordingly,  unless  his  op¬ 
ponents,  or  any  of  them,  shall  desire  to  hold 
him  to  his  engagement.  And  in  case  any 
horse  so  tried  shall  have  started  for  and  won 
any  race  made  subsequently  to  the  trial,  and 
before  the  entry  of  it  in  the  trial  book,  his 
owner  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  stake  so 
won ;  and,  in  case  he  shall  have  actually  re¬ 
ceived  it,  he  shall  pay  it  back  into  the  hands 
of  the  stake-holder,  who  shall  pay  it  over  to 
the  owner  of  the  second  horse,  or,  in  case  of 
a  match,  shall  pay  it  over  to  the  owner  of  the 
beaten  horse ;  but  if  such  horse  shall  have 
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lost  such  race,  his  owner  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  claim  or  to  be  repaid  his  stake  or  deposit  for 
such  race  ;  and  in  those  cases  such  disquali¬ 
fication  shall  attach  to  the  horse,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  change  of  the  property  in  him  ; 
and  if,  with  respect  to  the  disqualification, 
there  shall  be  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  horse  or  horses  tried,  the  owner  of  the 
horse  or  horses  so  tried  shall  be  bound,  on  the 
request  of  the  Stewards,  to  declare  to  them 
which  of  his  horses  ran  in  such  trial;  and  in 
case  he  shall  decline  so  to  do,  the  Stewards 
shall  have  power  to  fix  the  disqualification 
upon  any  one  or  more  of  the  horses  of  such 
owner,  at  their  option. 

36.  No  notice  of  trial  shall  be  required 
where  the  trial  is  run  at  a  greater  distance 
than  25  miles  from  Newmarket. 

37.  The  day,  with  respect  to  the  engaging 
of  the  ground  for  trials,  shall  be  divided  into 
two  periods,  that  is,  previously  to  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  subsequently  to  two  in 
the  afternoon,  from  the  first  day  of  the  Cra¬ 
ven  Meeting  to  the  end  of  the  Houghton  Meet¬ 
ing  ;  and  previously  to  nine  o’clock  in  the 
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morning  and  subsequently  to  two  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  No  one 
stable-keeper  shall  engage  the  ground  for 
both  those  periods  on  the  same  day,  nor  for 
more  than  two  of  those  periods  in  the  same 
week. 

38.  Notice  for  engaging  the  ground  shall, 
at  least  one  day  before  the  day  it  is  used,  be 
be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  at  the  coffee-room  in  Newmarket.  And 
no  notice  or  warning  shall  be  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  unless  given  as  before  directed. 

39.  If  any  person  shall  be  detectedin  watch¬ 
ing  a  trial,  or  shall  be  proved  to  have  employed 
any  person  to  watch  a  trial,  he  shall  be  serv¬ 
ed  with  notice  to  keep  off  the  heath ;  and  if 
in  the  employment  of  any  member  of  the  club, 
or  of  any  groom  or  rider  employed  by  any 
member  of  the  club,  he  shall  be  dismissed 
from  his  service,  and  not  again  employed. 


The  Cup  and  Whip. 

40.  The  cup  may  be  challenged  for  on  the 
Monday  or  Tuesday  in  the  first  Spring  Meet- 
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ing  in  each  year :  to  be  run  for  over  the  B.  C. 
on  Tuesday  in  the  First  October  Meeting  fol¬ 
lowing,  by  horses,  &c.  the  property  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jockey  Club,  four  years  old  car¬ 
rying  7st.  111b.  five  years  old,  8st.  81b.  six 
years  old,  8st.  131b.  and  aged,  9st.  Each 
person,  at  the  time  of  challenging,  is  to  sub¬ 
scribe  his  name  to  a  paper  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  coffee-room,  at  Newmarket,  and  deliver 
to  the  keeper  of  the  match-book  the  name  or 
description  of  the  horse,  &c.  sealed  up,  which 
shall  be  kept  till  six  o’clock  on  the  Saturday 
evening  of  that  week :  and  if  not  accepted, 
or  only  one  challenger,  to  be  returned  unopen¬ 
ed  ;  but  if  accepted,  or  if  more  than  one  chal¬ 
lenger,  to  be  then  opened  and  declared  a 
match  or  sweepstakes  for  200  sovs.  each,  play 
or  pay.  If  the  challenge  be  not  accepted, 
the  cup  to  be  delivered  to  the  keeper  of  the 
match-book,  in  the  meeting  ensuing  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  for  the  person  who  may  become  entitled 
to  the  same. 

41.  The  whip  may  be  challenged  for  on 
the  Monday  or  Tuesday  in  the  Second  Spring 
or  Second  October  Meeting  in  each  year,  and 
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the  acceptances  must  be  signified,  or  the  whip 
resigned,  before  the  end  of  the  same  meeting. 
If  challenged  for  and  accepted  in  the  Spring, 
to  be  run  for  on  the  Tuesday  in  the  Second 
October  Meeting  following  ;  and  if  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober,  on  the  Thursday  in  the  Second  Spring 
Meeting  following,  B.  C.  weight,  lOst.  and 
to  stake  200  sov.  each,  play  or  pay. 

a  "  , 

The  £1.  per  cent  Plates. 

42.  The  stakeholder  shall  deduct  \l.  per 
cent,  from  all  sums  won  at  Newmarket,  in 
sweepstakes  or  matches,  where  the  clear  sum 
to  be  received  by  the  winner,  over  and  above 
his  own  stake,  shall  amount  to  1Q0&  or  more, 
(unless  the  winner  shall  object  to  allowing 
such  deduction  to  be  made)  and  the  money  so 
raised  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  following 
manner ;  viz. 

Two  handicap  plates  of  10(F.  each,  for 
four,  five,  six  years  old,  and  aged  horses, 
shall  be  annually  given  to  be  run  for ;  one  in 
the  Second  October  Meeting,  A.  F.  and  the 
other  in  the  Houghton  Meeting,  from  the 
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D.  I.  And  if  any  horse-keeper  shall  object  to 
contribute  to  the  above  fund,  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  start  a  horse  for  either  of  those 
plates. 


The  Stakeholder  at  Newmarket. 

43.  The  stakeholder  at  Newmarket  shall  be 
allowed  to  retain  out  of  the  stakes  in  his 
hands  the  following  fees,  for  his  trouble ;  viz. 

For  every  match,  one  pound. 

For  every  plate,  one  pound. 

For  every  subscription  or  sweepstakes, 
where  the  whole  stake  exceeds  100/.  and  does 
not  amount  to  1000/.  two  pounds. 

For  every  sweepstakes,  where  the  whole 
stake  amounts  to  1000/.  or  upwards,  five 
pounds. 

Relating  to  Matters  not  before  specified. 

44.  If  for  any  plate,  sweepstakes,  or  sub¬ 
scription,  the  first  two  horses  shall  come  in 
so  near  together  that  the  judge  shall  not  be 
able  to  decide  which  won,  those  two  horses 
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shall  run  for  such  prize  over  again,  half  an 
hour  after  the  last  race  on  the  same  day ;  the 
other  horses  which  started  shall  he  deemed 
losers,  and  be  entitled  to  their  respective 
places  as  if  the  race  had  been  finally  deter¬ 
mined  the  first  time. 

45.  Every  person  who  shall  ride  for  a  race 
at  Newmarket,  shall  be  weighed  immediately 
after  the  same,  and  shall  be  allowed  21b  above 
the  weight  specified  for  his  horse  to  carry, 
and  no  more,  unless  the  weight  he  actually 
rode  be  declared  as  the  weight  he  intended 
to  ride,  a  s  herein-after  mentioned.  The  owner 
of  every  horse  which  shall  be  intended  to 
carry  more  than  21b.  above  his  weight,  shall, 
by  himself  or  his  servant,  declare  to  one  of 
the  Stewards,  or  to  the  keeper  of  the  match¬ 
book,  before  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  race  is  run,  what  weight 
he  intends  his  horse  to  carry,  including  the 
21b.  allowed,  which  shall  be  immediately  in¬ 
serted  in  the  list  in  the  coffee-room.  And  if 
any  horse  shall  run  in  a  race,  carrying  more 
than  21b.  above  his  weight,  without  such 
declaration  having  been  made,  or,  if  after  the 
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race,  on  weighing  the  jockey,  he  shall  not 
prove  to  have  ridden  the  weight  which  it  was 
declared  the  horse  should  carry,  or  shall  have 
ridden  more  than  21b.  above  the  weight  de¬ 
clared,  then  such  horse  shall  not  be  considered 
the  winner  of  the  race,  even  though  he  should 
come  in  first,  but  shall  be  placed  as  the  last 
horse  in  the  race,  and  his  owner  shall  pay 
the  stake,  as  for  a  beaten  horse. 

46.  The  persons  appointed  by  the  Stewards 
to  weigh  the  jockeys,  shall,  immediately  after 
each  day’s  race,  report  to  the  keeper  of  the 
match-book  how  much  each  horse  carried, 
where  he  carried  more  than  21b.  above  the 
specified  weight.  And  the  keeper  of  the 
match-book  is,  as  soon  after  as  may  be,  to 
communicate  such  repose  to  the  Stewards,  or 
one  of  them.  And  the  weight  each  horse 
actually  carried,  if  more  than  21b.  above  his 
weight,  shall  be  published  in  the  first  list 
printed  after  the  race,  and  also  in  the  account 
published  in  the  Racing  Calendar. 

47.  Every  groom  shall  have  his  horse  at 
the  post,  ready  to  start,  within  five  minutes 
of  the  time  appointed  by  the  Stewards.  And 
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every  jockey  is  to  be  there,  ready  to  start, 
within  the  same  time.  And  every  groom  or 
jockey  making  default  herein,  shall  forfeit  51. 
to  be  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  match  book, 
and  by  him  accounted  for  to  the  Stewards. 

48.  The  person  appointed  to  start  the 
horses  shall  mark  in  his  list  the  time  when 
the  horses  in  each  race  actually  started ;  and, 
if  there  have  been  any  false  starts,  the  first  of 
them  shall  be  considered  as  the  time  of  start¬ 
ing  for  that  race.  And  he  shall  make  a  re¬ 
port  thereof  to  the  keeper  of  the  match-book 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the  races  are  run. 
And  if  any  delay  beyond  the  allowed  time 
shall  have  taken  place,  he  shall  state  by  whom, 
or  by  what  cause,  the  delay  was  occasioned, 
lie  shall  regulate  his  watch  by  the  coffee- 
room  clock,  which  shall  be  considered  as  the 
true  time  for  this  purpose. 

49.  If  any  horse,  &c.  intended  to  be  enter¬ 
ed  for  any  plate  or  subscription,  where  en¬ 
trance  is  required,  shall  be  engaged  to  run  on 
the  day  of  entrance,  he  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  shew  at  the  time  of  entrance ;  but  if  he 
have  not  before  run  at  Newmarket,  he  shall 
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shew  at  the  place  of  entrance,  within  one  hour 
after  his  engagements  are  over.  But  no  horse 
that  has  before  run  at  Newmarket  need  be 
shewn  at  the  time  of  entrance,  or  afterwards. 

50.  When  any  match  is  made  in  which 
crossing  and  jostling  are  not  mentioned,  they 
shall  be  understood  to  be  barred. 

51.  When  any  match  or  sweepstakes  shall 
be  made  and  no  weight  mentioned,  the  horses 
shall  carry  8st.  71b.  each.  And  if  any  weight 
is  given,  the  highest  weight  shall  be  8st.  71b. 

52.  When  any  match  or  sweepstakes  shall 
be  made,  and  no  course  mentioned,  the  course 
shall  be  that  which  is  usually  run  by  horses 
of  the  same  age  as  those  engaged :  viz. 

If  yearlings,  the  Yearling  Course. 

If  2  years  old,  the  Two  Year  Old  Course. 

If  3  years  old,  Rowley’s  ^ile. 

If  4  years  old,  Ditch  In.  And 

If  5  years  old  and  upwards,  Beacon  Course. 
And  if  the  horses  should  be  of  different  ages, 
the  course  shall  be  fixed  by  the  age  of  the 
youngest. 

53.  The  keeper  of  the  match-book  shall 
charge  the  proprietors  of  such  horses  as  re- 
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ceive  forfeit,  and  shall  be  excused  from  ap¬ 
pearing,  with  the  same  fees  for  weights  and 
scales,  as  if  they  had  come  over  the  course. 

54.  Towards  defraying  the  expense  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  course  and  exercise  ground,  one 
guinea  annually  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of 
every  race-horse  that  shall  be  trained  or  exer¬ 
cised,  or  that  shall  run  any  private  trial  or 
public  race  thereon.  And  the  same  shall  be 
paid  by  the  stable-keeper  or  servant  having 
the  care  of  such  horse,  and  be  charged  by 
him  to  the  owner  of  such  horse.  Every  such 
stable-keeper  or  servant  shall,  immediately 
after  the  Houghton  Meeting  in  each  year, 
deliver,  to  the  keeper  of  the  match-book  at 
Newmarket,  a  list  of  the  horses  which  have 
been  under  his  care,  liable  to  pay  the  said 
charge,  and  shall  then  also  pay  to  the  keeper  of 
the  match-book  the  money  due  for  each  horse. 

55.  If  in  running  for  any  race  one  horse 
shall  jostle  or  cross  another,  such  horse  and 
every  horse  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  or 
in  which  he  shall  have  a  share,  running  in 
the  same  race,  shall  be  disqualified  for  win¬ 
ning  the  race,  whether  such  jostle  or  cross 
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happened  by  the  swerving  of  the  horse,  or  by 
the  foul  and  careless  riding  of  the  jockey,  or 
otherwise,  and  where  one  horse  crosses  the 
track  of  another  next  behind  him,  it  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  cause  of  complaint,  even 
though  he  be  a  clear  length,  or  more,  before 
the  horse  whose  track  he  crosses,  it  being  de¬ 
sirable  that,  when  once  a  jockey  has  taken  his 
ground,  he  should  not  prevent  any  other 
jockey  from  coming  up,  either  on  his  right  or 
left  hand.  And  if  such  cross  or  jostle  shall 
be  proved  to  have  happened  through  the  foul 
riding  of  the  jockey,  he  shall  be  disqualified 
from  again  riding  at  Newmarket ;  or  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  or  suspension  for  a  time,  as 
the  Stewards  shall  think  fit ;  it  being  absolutely 
necessary,  as  well  for  the  safety  of  the  jockeys 
themselves,  as  for  satisfaction  of  the  public, 
that  foul  riding  should  be  punished  by  the 
severest  penalties. 

56.  All  complaints  of  foul  riding  must  be 
made  before,  or  at  the  time,  the  jockey  com¬ 
plaining  is  weighed ;  and  it  may  be  made 
either  by  the  owner,  jockey,  or  groom  of  the 
horse,  to  one  of  the  Stewards,  to  the  keeper 
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of  the  match-book,  to  the  judge  of  the  race, 
to  the  clerk  of  the  course,  or  to  the  person 
appointed  to  weigh  the  jockeys. 

57.  In  naming  or  entering  for  any  race 
where  there  shall  he  any  particular  conditions 
required  as  a  qualification  to  start,  it  shall  he 
sufficient  if  the  horse  were  qualified  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  naming  or 
entering ;  and  he  shall  not  be  disqualified  by 
anything  which  may  happen  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  time,  unless  so  specified  in  the 
article ;  and  if  any  additional  weight  is  to  he 
carried  by  horses  which  have  won  one  or  more 
plates  or  races  within  the  year,  it  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

58.  Where  it  is  made  a  condition  of  any 
plate  or  subscription  that  the  winner  shall  he 
sold  for  any  given  sum,  the  owner  of  the  second 
horse  being  first  entitled,  & c.  no  other  per¬ 
son  than  one  who  ran  a  horse  in  the  race  shall 
be  entitled  to  claim.  The  horse  claimed  shall 
not  he  delivered  till  he  is  paid  for ;  and  he 
must  he  paid  for  on  the  day  of  the  race,  other¬ 
wise  the  party  claiming  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  demand  the  horse  at  any  future  period ; 
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but,  nevertheless,  the  owner  of  the  winning 
horse  may  insist  upon  the  claimant  taking  and 
paying  for  the  horse  claimed. 

59.  When  the  qualification  of  any  horse  is 
objected  to  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  starting,  the  owner  must  produce 
a  certificate,  or  other  proper  document,  to  the 
steward,  or  clerk  of  the  course,  or  to  the 
keeper  of  the  match-book,  if  the  case  happen 
at  Newmarket,  before  the  race  is  run,  to  prove 
the  qualification  of  the  horse ;  and  if  he  shall 
start  his  horse  without  so  doing,  the  prize 
shall  be  withheld  for  a  period  to  be  fixed  upon 
by  the  Stewards,  on  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  if  the  qualification  be  not  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Stewards,  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  the  prize,  though  his  horse  shall 
have  come  in  first,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  the 
owner  of  the  second  horse.  V/hen  the  quali¬ 
fication  of  a  horse  is  objected  to  after  that 
time,  the  person  making  the  objection  must 
prove  the  disqualification. 

60.  It  is  expected  that  every  member  of 
the  clubs  at  Newmarket,  and  every  person 
running  or  training  horses  at  Newmarket,  shall 
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consider  themselves  amenable  to  these  Rules, 
and  such  others  as  the  Stewards  may  from 
time  to  time  think  fit  to  adopt  for  the  better 
regulation  of  racing  at  Newmarket.  And  all 
trainers,  jockeys,  grooms,  and  servants  of  such 
persons  are  strictly  enjoined  to  observe  the 
same.  And  if  any  trainer,  jockey,  groom,  or 
servant  shall  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty 
of  any  infraction  of  these  rules  or  orders,  or 
of  any  of  them,  he  will  be  punished  by  the 
Stewards,  to  such  extent  as  they  may  think  the 
case  requires,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
may  have  the  power  to  enforce. 

61.  All  disputes  referred  to  the  Stewards 
of  the  Jockey  Club  will  be  adjudged  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  published  rules  and  orders,  where 
any  of  them  are  applicable  to  the  case  submit¬ 
ted  to  them;  and  where  not,  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  racing. 

S.  BATSON,  ) 
LOWTHER,  [-Stewards. 
RICHMOND,) 


ADJUDGED  CASES. 


CASE  I. 

A,  B,  and  C,  run  for  a  subscription,  the  best  of 
heats.  A  wins  the  first  heat,  B  the  second. — C’s  rider, 
after  saving  his  distance  the  second  heat,  dismounts 
between  the  Distance-post  and  the  end,  but  remounts, 
rides  past  the  Ending-post,  and  weighs  as  usual ;  starts, 
and  wins  the  third  heat,  and  weighs,  without  any  ob¬ 
jection  being  made. 

A,  being  second  the  third  heat,  in  a  short  time  af¬ 
terwards  demands  the  subscription  (not  knowing  till 
then  that  C’s  rider  had  dismounted)  and  refuses  to  start 
for  the  fourth  heat,  which  B  and  C  run  for,  and  C  wins. 

It  was  decided,  that  no  objection  having  been  made 
to  C’s  starting  for  the  third  heat,  he  was  entitled  to 
the  prize. 

CASE  II. 

The  winner  of  a  plate,  whose  horse  had  distanced 
all  the  others,  applied  for  the  stakes  or  entrance-mo¬ 
ney,  which  was  advertised  to  be  paid  to  the  second 
best  horse  that  won  a  clear  heat — one  of  the  distanced 
horses  had  won  the  first  heat. 
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It  was  decided,  that  the  winning  horse  cannot  be 
deemed  the  second  horse,  and  therefore  was  not  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  stakes ;  and  all  the  others  being  distanced, 
no  other  person  could  claim  them. 

CASE  III. 

A  Gold  Cup,  &c.  for  horses  that  never  won. 

A  -  -  1 

B  -  -  2 

C  -  -  3 

The  owner  of  B  claimed  on  the  ground  of  A’s  dis¬ 
qualification,  he  having  the  preceding  year  won  a 
clear  heat  at  Chelmsford,  to  entitle  him,  according  to 
their  articles,  to  the  stakes  or  entrance-money. 

It  was  decided  that  A  was  not  disqualified,  the  term 
“  winner”  applying  only  to  the  horse  that  beats  all  the 
rest. 

CASE  IV. 

Whether  a  horse,  having  won  a  sweepstakes  of  23gs 
each,  (3  subscribers)  is  qualified  to  run  for  a  50/.  plate, 
expressed  to  be  for  horses  that  have  never  won  plate, 
match,  or  sweepstakes,  of  that  value  ? 

It  was  decided,  that  it  was  the  practice,  in  estimating 
winnings,  to  consider  the  clear  sum  gained  only,  and 
consequently  to  exempt  the  stake  of  the  proprietor ; 
the  horse,  therefore,  which  had  won  a  sweepstakes 
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of  46gs  only,  viz.  two  stakes  of  23gs  each,  was  not 
thereby  disqualified  for  the  50/.  plate  above-mentioned. 

CASE  V. 

Mr.  Baird  having  entered  two  horses  for  the  King’s 
plate  at  Newcastle,  in  1793,  and  won  it  with  Sans 
Culotte,  (his  other  horse  not  starting)  the  owner  of 
the  second  horse  objected  to  his  receiving  the  plate,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  disqualified  by  having  entered 
two  horses. 

It  was  decided,  that  Mr.  Baird  was  entitled  to  the 
plate. 

CASE  VI. 

A  betted  B  that  a  mare  should  trot  a  mile  in  five 
minutes,  in  four  minutes  and  a  half,  and  in  four  minutes ; 
all  which,  it  was  stated,  she  won  with  ease ;  but  B 
measuring  the  distance  after  the  races  were  over,  found 
it  was  short  of  a  mile  by  four  yards. 

It  was  decided,  that  as  no  objection  was  made  to 
the  measure  of  the  Course  before  starting,  and  the  mare 
having  performed  the  distance  set  out,  and  not  ob¬ 
jected  to,  A  won  all  the  bets. 


KING’S  PLATE  ARTICLES 


£Tt  is  his  Majesty’s  Command,  that  these  follow¬ 
ing  Rules  be  observed  by  the  Owners  and  Riders  of 
all  such  Horses,  Mares,  and  Geldings,  as  shall  run 
for  his  Majesty’s  Plates  at  Newmarket/] 


I.  Every  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  runneth  for  the 
said  Plates,  shall  carry  twelve  stone,  fourteen  pounds 
to  the  stone,  three  heats  * 

II.  Every  person  that  putteth  in  a  horse,  mare,  or 
gelding,  for  the  said  plate,  is  to  shew  such  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  with  the  marks,  name,  and  name 
of  the  owner,  to  be  entered  at  the  King’s  Stables  in 
Newmarket  the  day  before  they  run  ;  and  shall  then 
produce  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  breeder, 
that  his  horse,  mare,  or  gelding  be  no  more  than 

years  old  the  grass  before. 

III.  Every  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  runneth  is  to 
start  between  the  hours  of  one  and  four  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  to  be  allowed  half  an  hour  between 
each  heat  to  rub. 

*  By  order,  it  is  altered  to  One  Heat,  and  different 
weights  are  appointed. 
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IV.  Every  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  runneth  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  posts  or  flags,  or  is  distanced 
in  any  of  the  heats,  shall  have  no  share  of  the  said 
Plates,  nor  be  suffered  to  run  any  more- 

V-  The  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  winneth  any  two 
heats,  winneth  the  Plate ;  but  if  three  several  horses, 
mares,  or  geldings,  win  each  of  them  a  heat,  then 
those  three,  and  only  they,  to  run  a  fourth  heat, 
and  the  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  winneth  the 
fourth  heat,  shall  have  the  Plate. 

VI.  And  each  horse’s,  mare’s,  or  gelding’s  place,  as 

he  or  they  come  in,  by  the  Ending-post,  each  heat, 
as  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  &c.  shall  be  determined  by  such 
judges  as  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Master  of  the  Horse.  And  in  case  any  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  shall  be  then  or  after  proved  to  be 
above  the  age  of  years  the  grass  before,  the 

owner  or  owners  of  such  horse,  mare,  or  gelding, 
shall  be  made  incapable  of  ever  running  for  any  of 
the  King’s  Plates  hereafter- 

VII.  As  many  of  the  riders  as  shall  cross,  jostle,  or 
strike,  or  use  any  other  foul  play,  as  shall  be  judged 
by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  such  rider  shall  be  made 
incapable  of  ever  riding  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding, 
for  any  of  his  Majesty’s  Plates  hereafter  ;  and  such 
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owner  shall  have  no  benefit  of  that  Plate  ;  but  such 
owner  may  be  permitted  to  run  any  horse,  mare, 
or  gelding,  for  any  other  of  his  Majesty’s  Free 
Plates  hereafter. 

VIII.  Every  rider  shall,  immediately  after  each  heat 
be  run,  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  usual  place  of 
weighing,  with  his  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  then 
and  there  to  alight,  and  not  before,  and  there  to 
weigh  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges  appointed  for 
that  purpose- 

IX.  And  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  thereof,  such 
owners  and  riders  shall  be  immediately  declared 
incapable  of  running  or  riding  any  more  for  this  or 
any  of  his  Majesty’s  Plates  hereafter. 

X.  And  in  case  any  difference  shall  arise  relating  to 
their  ages,  or  in  their  running,  or  to  these  his 
Majesty’s  Orders,  &c.  the  same  to  be  determined 
by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  aforesaid  Master  of  the  Horse. 

*  **  These  Articles  will  continue  in  force  for  succeed¬ 
ing  years,  unless  directed  to  the  contrary  by  his  Majesty. 

CjT  A  slight  alteration  will  be  observed  in  the 
Eighth  Rule,  as  to  the  place  where  the  jockey  is  to 
dismount — this  is  made  with  the  sanction  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  his 
Majesty. 


FORM  OF  A  CERTIFICATE 


OF  HAVING  WON 

A  KING’S  PLATE. 

These  are  to  certify,  That  his  Majesty’s  Plate  of 
a  Hundred  Guineas  was  won  at 
the  day  of  182  , 

by  ’s  horse 

called 

A.  B.  Steward, 

C.  D.  Clerk  of  the  Course. 

£  1  *Lord  Lieutenant  of 

J  the  County. 

To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 

Master  of  the  Horse  to  his  Majesty. 

£  The  signature  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  alone  is 
sufficient,  but  that  can  seldom  be  obtained  without 
first  ■producing  to  him  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
Steward  and  Cleric  of  the  Coursef\ 

N.  B.  The  certificate,  when  properly  signed,  is  pay* 
able  at  sight  to  the  winner  of  the  plate  (or  to  any 
other  person,  if  endorsed  by  the  winner)  at  the  Office 
of  the  Clerk  of  his  Majesty’s  Stables,  in  the  Royal 
Mews,  Pimlico. 

*  If  the  Lord  Lieutenant  be  officially  out  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  the  signature  of  the  Vice  Lieutenant  is  admissible. 
The  certificates  for  the  Ascot  Heath  Plates  must  be  signed 
by  the  Master  of  his  Majesty's  Hounds,  instead  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 
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The  Plates  at  Chester  and  Edinburgh,  and 
the  Hunter’s  Plate,  at  Ascot,  being  given  from  a 
different  Fund,  the  certificates  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  and  presented  for  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  Office,  Somerset 
House. 

0Cj“  Since  the  alteration  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
respecting  stamps  for  receipts,  the  Clerk  of  the  Stables 
requires  the  person  presenting  a  certificate  for  pay¬ 
ment,  to  provide  a  receipt  stamp  of  the  proper  value, 
which  at  present  is  two  shillings  a,\d  sixpence. 


Part  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  13  th  Year 
of  George  II.  relating  to  Horse-Racing. 

Any  person  that  shall  run  a  horse,  mare,  or  gelding, 
for  less  value  than  fifty  pounds,  forfeits  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds. 

Every  person  that  shall  pfint,  publish,  advertise,' or 
proclaim  any  money  or  other  thing  to  be  run  for  of 
less  value  than  fifty  pounds,  forfeits  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds. 

Horses  may  run  for  any  sum  on  Newmarket  Heath, 
in  the  County  of  Cambridge  and  Suffolk,  and  Black- 
Hambleton,  in  the  County  of  York,  without  incurring 
any  penalty. 


I 


LENGTHS 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  COURSES, 

With  elucidatory  Observations, 


ASCOT  HEATH.  A  circular  course, 
exactly  two  miles,  the  last  mile  of  which  forms 
the  Old  Mile.  The  New  Mile  is  straight,  ris¬ 
ing  all  the  way,  and  measures  7  fur.  150  yds. 
The  T.  Y.  C.  (part  of  the  New  Mile)  is 
3  fur.  95  yds.  The  ground  remarkably  well 
kept,  the  races  are  graced  by  Royalty,  and 
splendidly  attended. 

BUXTON.  A  circular  course  of  one 
mile. 

CHELMSFORD.  An  oval  course,  30 
yards  short  of  two  miles;  but,  by  starting 
between  the  distance  post  and  the  winning 
chair,  it  becomes  two  complete  miles. 

CHESTER.  A  circular  course  of  one 
mile.  It  is  a  complete  flat,  and  perhaps  the 
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pleasantest  course  in  England  for  spectators  ; 
where  also  the  races  are  well  conducted,  and 
brilliantly  attended. 

DONCASTER.  A  circular  course  of  1 
mile,  7  fur.  70  yds.  The  other  courses  are 
formed  of  portions  of  this  circle,  namely,  Red 
House  In,  5  fur.  164  yds.  T.  Y.  C.  7  fur. 
189  yds.  Fitzwilliam  Course,  1  mile,  4  fur. 
10  yds.  St.  Leger  Course,  1  mile,  6  fur.  132 
yds.  Two  Mile  Course,  2  miles,  25  yds. 
Four  Mile  Course,  (twice  round)  3  miles,  7 
fur.  219  yds. 

E  GH  AM.  A  flat  oval  course,  66  yds  short 
of  2  miles. 

EPSOM.  Two  miles,  the  last  mile  and  a 
half  of  which  is  the  Derby  and  Oaks  Course. 
The  Craven  Course  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
of  the  same  ground.  Epsom  Course  can  be 
properly  called  neither  circular,  oval,  nor  tri¬ 
angular. — It  is  altogether  one  of  the  worst 
courses  in  England.  The  ground  better  kept 
than  formerly. 

KNUTSFORD.  A  flat  circular  course 
of  one  mile  ;  and  certainly  not  of  the  best  de¬ 
scription. 
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LANCASTER.  A  circular  mile  course, 
and  good  turf. 

LEEDS.  A  circular  course  of  1  mile, 
2  fur.  48  yds.  There  is  also  a  straight  course, 
through  the  centre  of  the  circular  one,  of  2 
fur.  158  yds,  which,  uniting  with  each  half  of 
the  circle,  forms  two  other  courses,  in  the 
form  of  a  sector,  the  one  1  mile,  1 1  yds.  the 
other  1  mile,  135  yds. 

LIVERPOOL.  The  Old  Course  is  an 
oval  mile,  flat,  and  very  good  turf.  The 
New  Course  is  one  mile  and  a  half,  forming  an 
ill-defined  oblong  square ;  and  though  nearly 
flat,  is  a  very  distressing  course  for  horses. 
It  is  a  new  establishment,  races  were  held 
upon  it  this  year  (1829)  for  the  first  time.  The 
course  is  situated  upon  what  may  be  called  a 
kind  of  semi-morass,  the  whole  length  of  it 
laid  with  turf  cut  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
which  gives  it  a  fine  appearance.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  distressing  nature  of 
this  course,  unless  it  arise  from  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  or  adverse  nature  of  the  strata  upon 
which  the  turf  has  been  placed,  and  which 
may  perhaps  thus  cause  a  sort  of  undulatory 
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sinking,  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  but  which 
may,  nevertheless,  be  severely  felt  by  the 
horses. — Further,  though  the  course  presents 
a  good  appearance,  yet  the  horses  are  by  no 
means  seen  to  advantage.  In  this  respect  it 
is  worse  than  Epsom,  though  in  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner.  The  form  is  bad — it  is  too 
elongated,  and  in  consequence  causes  the 
horses,  for  a  great  part  of  the  length,  to  be  too 
far  distant.  The  Old  and  the  New  Course 
are  situated  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
asunder. 

MANCHESTER.  An  oval  course  of  7 
fur.  184  yds.  The  Cup  Course  is  2  miles,  168 
yds.  The  T.  Y.  C.  5  fur.  184  yds.  There 
is  a  hill,  and  the  course  is  by  no  means  of  the 
best  desci’iption :  it  is  badly  kept,  and  the 
races,  on  the  wrhole,  not  well  conducted. 

NEWCASTLE.  A  sort  of  square  of  1 
mile,  6  fur.  132  yds. 

NEWTON.  A  triangular  course  of  one 
mile  ;  containing  a  sudden  strong  hill,  and  is 
altogether  an  indifferent  course,  though  form¬ 
ed  upon  fine,  elastic  turf,  and  susceptible  of 
great  improvement. 
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NOTTINGHAM.  A  circular  course  of 
1  mile,  2  fur.  and  11  yds. 

OXFORD.  Flat,  oval  course,  2  miles  all 
but  a  distance. 

PONTEFRACT.  An  oval  course,  form¬ 
ed  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  rising  ground,  2 
miles,  1  fur. 

PRESTON.  An  indifferent  oval  course, 
one  mile  ;  the  ground  badly  kept ;  the  prac¬ 
tical  management  slovenly. 

STOCKBRIDGE.  An  oval  course,  ra¬ 
ther  hilly,  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
a  straight  line.  There  is  one  straight  mile, 
and  also  a  circular  course  of  about  one  mile 
and  a  quarter ;  the  latter  is  called  the  New 
Course. 

YORK.  T.  Y.  C.  5  fur.  59  yds.  Mile 
Course,  1  mile,  8  yds.  Last  mile  and  quar¬ 
ter,  1  mile,  2  fur.  15  yds.  Last  mile  and  half, 
1  mile,  4  fur.  18  yds.  Last  mile  and  three 
quarters,  1  mile,  5  fur.  160  yds.  Two-mile 
Course,  1  mile,  7  fur.  85  yds.  Four-mile 
Course,  3  mile,  7  fur.  24  yds.  York  Course 
is  situated  upon  low  ground,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  becomes  very  heavy  in  wet  weather. 

H 
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NEWMARKET  COURSES. 

N.  B.  1760  yards  are  a  mile.  220  yards  are  a  furlong, 
240  yards  are  a  distance. 


The  Beacon  Course  is 

Miles. 

4 

Fur. 

1 

Yds. 

138 

Round  Course 

3 

4 

187 

Last  three  miles  of  B.  C. 

3 

0 

45 

Ditch-in  - 

2 

0 

97 

The  last  mile  and  dist.  of  B.  C. 

1 

1 

156 

Ancaster  Mile 

1 

0 

18 

From  the  turn  of  the  lands,  in 

0 

5 

184 

Clermont  Course  (from  the  Ditch 

to  the  Duke’s  Stand) 

1 

5 

217 

Audley  End  Course  (from  the 


starting  post  of  the  T.  Y.  C. 


to  the  end  of  the  B.  C.)  about 

1 

6 

0 

Across  the  Flat 

1 

2 

24 

Rowley  Mile  - 

1 

0 

1 

Ditch  Mile  - 

0 

7 

178 

Abingdon  Mile 

0 

7 

211 

Two  Middle  Miles  of  B.  C. 

1 

7 

125 

Two  yr  old  course  (on  the  Flat) 

0 

5 

136 

New  ditto  (part  of  the  Bunbury 

Mile) 

0 

5 

136 

Yearling  Course 

0 

2 

47 

Bunbury  Mile 

0 

7 

208 

COLOURS  WORN  by  the  RIDERS. 


Lord  Ailesbury  - 

Lord  Anson  - 
Mr.  Batson  - 
Mr.  Beardsworth 
Mr.  Benson  -  - 

Sir  J.  Beresford  - 
Mr.  Berkeley  Bond  - 
Mr.  Biggs  - 
Gen,  Sir  J.  Byng 

Lord  G.  H.  Cavendish 
Mr.  L.  Charlton  -  - 
Lord  Clarendon  -  - 

Lord  Cleveland  -  - 

Mr.  Clifton  -  - 

Mr.  Gilbert  Crompton 
Mr.  Fulwar  Craven  - 
Col.  Cradock  -  -  - 

Lord  Derby  - 
Mr  Dickinson 
Mr.  Billy  -  -  -  - 

Mr.  Douglas  -  -  - 

Mr.  Dundas  -  -  - 

Lord  Egremont  - 
Lord  Exeter  -  -  - 

Mr  A  Farquharson 
Lord  Filzwilliam 

Lord  Foley  -  -  - 

Mr  Garforth  -  -  - 

Mr  Gascoigne 
Mr  Gauntlett 
Mr  Giffard  -  -  - 

Mr  Goddard  -  -  - 


scarlet  body,  yellow  sleeves,  black 
cap 

sky  blue,  with  black  cap 

crimson  and  white  stripe,  black  cap 

crimson 

white  body,  mazarine  blue  sleeves, 
chequered  cap,  blue  and  white 
pink  and  white 
celestial  blue  body 
green,  with  red  cap 
orange  body,  light  blue  sleeves, and 
black  cap 
orange 

red  and  white  stripe,  with  black  cap 
blue,  with  red  collar  and  cap 
pink  and  black  stripe, with  black  cap 
yellow  and  snuff  brown, broad  stripe 
round  the  body 
orange  satin 
purple,  with  orange  cap 
blue  body  and  cap,  with  white 
sleeves 

black,  with  white  cap 
scarlet  body,  white  sleeves  and  cap 
red,  with  white  cap 
yellow  body,  black  sleeves  and  cap 
light  blue,  with  orange  cap 
dark  green,  with  black  cap 
light  blue  and  white  narrow  stripe, 
and  black  cap 
red,  with  black  cap 
grass  green  satin,  with  black  velvet 
cap 

green  and  white  stripe 
light  blue 
black  and  white 
crimson,  with  white  cap 
light  blue  and  yellow,  with  black 
cap 

white  body,  mazarine  blue  seams, 
sleeves  and  cap 
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Mr.  Ormsby  Gore 
Duke  of  Grafton  « 
Mr  Greville  - 
Lord  Grosvenor  - 
General  Grosvenor 
Mr  Gully  -  -  - 

Mr  Haffenden 
Mr  Heathcote 
Mr  Holyoake 
Mr  Houldsvrorth  - 
Mr  Hunter  - 


Lord  Jersey 
Mr  Irby  - 
Mr  R.  Jones  -  - 

Mr  Johnson  -  - 

Colonel  King  -  - 

Lord  Durham 
Duke  of  Leeds 
Lord  Lowther 

Lord  Lynedoch 
MrMaberly  -  - 

MrMaule  -  -  - 

Mr  F.  Mills  -  - 

Mr  J.  Mills  -  - 

Mr  R.  Milnes 

Lord  Milton  -  - 

Mr  Molony  - 

Sir  D.  Moncrieffe 
Sir  T.  Mostyn 
Lord  Mountcharles 
Mr  Mytton 
Mr  Nowell 
Lord  Orford  -  - 

Mr  Payne 


scarlet,  with  purple  velvet  cap 
scarlet 

purple,  with  black  cap 


with  black 


cap 


-  violet,  with  white  cap 

crimson  body  and  cap,  bl  sleeves 

-  crimson,  with  black  cap 

-  white,  with  gold  buttons 

-  green  and  gold,  with  yellow  cap 

-  white  body,  crimson  sleeves,  and 

crimson  cap  tied  with  white 
riband 

*  dark  blue  and  buff  stripe,  black  cap 

-  orange,  with  white  cap 

-  black  body,  white  sleeves,  and  black 

cap,  tied  with  white  riband 

-  red,  purple  cap 

-  mazarine  blue,  crimson  sleeves,  and 

cap 

-  blue  and  buff,  with  black  cap 

-  chocolate,  with  black  cap 

-  white  and  yellow  stripe,  with  red 

cap 

-  light  blue  and  crimson  stripe 

-  crimson,  with  white  cap 

-  orange,  with  mazarine  blue  cap 

-  black  and  white  broad  stripe 

-  white,  with  red  cap 

-  black  body,  pink  sleeves, with  white 

cap 

-  green 

-  black  and  white  stripe  across  the 

body,  light  blue  cap 

-  white 

•  yellow,  with  black  cap 

-  French  grey,  with  scarlet  cap 

-  green  and  white,  black  cap 

-  rose  colour,  with  black  cap 

-  orange  body,  black  sleeves,  and 

white  cap 

-  black  and  white  broad  stripe 
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Colours  worn  by  the  Hiders. 


Hon.  E.  Petre 

Mr  R.  Pettit  -  _ 

Mr  Peel  ... 
Sir  George  Pigot 
Duke  of  Portland 
Hon.  T.  O.  Powlett 
Mr  Prendergast 
Mr  Pringle  -  - 

Lord  Queensberry 
Mr  Delme  Radclifle 

Mr  Radclyffe  -  - 
Mr  Ramsbottom  - 

Mr  Rawlinson 
Duke  of  Richmond 
Mr  Riddell  -  - 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley 
Mr  Ridsdale  .  . 

Mr  Roberts 
Mr  J.  Rogers  . 

Mr  Rush  .  .  , 

iVir  Russell  .  . 

Col.  Russell  . 
Duke  of  Rutland  . 

Mr  Sadler  .  .  . 

Lord  Scarborough 
Lord  Sefton  .  .  . 

Sir  J.  Shelly  .  . 

Lord  Sligo  .  .  . 

Mr  H.  Smith  i 
'  Lord  Southampton 


-  black  body,  pink  sleeves,  and  black 

cap 

-  black  and  white  stripe  across  the 

body,  blue  cap 

-  orange 

.  yellow,  with  black  cap 

-  white,  with  black  sleeves  and  cap 

-  deep  yellow,with  purple  cap 
•  black  body  and  red  sleeves 

-  azure  and  white  stripe,  cap  quart¬ 

ered 

-  deep  red,  with  black  cap 

-  blue,  trimmed  with  scarlet, 

and  black  cap 

-  yellow,  with  black  cap 

-  purple  body,  orange  sleeves  and 

cap 

-  pink,  with  black  cap 

-  yellow,  with  red  cap 

-  blue  and  yellow 

-  pink  body  and  cap,  white  sleeves 

-  sky  blue  body,  white  sleeves  and 

cap 

.  white,  with  scarlet  and  white  cap 
.  white  and  yellow  stripe,  with  red 
cap 

.  black,  with  red  cap 
.  white,  with  gold  buttons 
;  blue  and  buff  stiipe 
.  light  blue,  purple  sleeves,  black 
cap 

.  white  body,  scarlet  sleeves,  black 
cap 

.  sky  blue  and  white  stripe 
.  white  body,  yellow  sleeves,  and  cap 
.  black,  with  white  cap 
.  white,  with  crimson  sleeves 
.  white,  with  yellow  cap 
.  dark  blue  and  white  quartered — 
cap,  dark  blue 
.  light  blue 


Mr  Sowerby 
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Sir  T.  Stanley  .  .  . 

Mr  Scott  Stonehewer 
Lord  Stradbroke  . 

Sir  Tatton  Sykes  .  . 

Mr  Thompson 
Lord  Tavistock  . 

Mr  Thornhill 

Mr  Thornhill  (Oxon) 
Mr  Tomes  .  .  .  . 

Mr  Vansittart  .  . 

Lord  Verulam  .  ,  . 

Mr  Udny  -  -  -  - 

Mr  R.  W.  Walker  - 
Lord  Warwick  -  - 
Mr  Watt  - 
Mr  West  -  -  -  - 

Lord  Wharncliffe  -  - 

Mr  White  -  -  -  - 

Mr  Wilson  -  -  - 

Col.  Wilson  -  -  - 

Mr  R.  Wilson  -  -  - 

Lord  Wilton  ... 

Sir  W.  Wynne  -  -  - 

Mr  Wadham  Wyndham 

Major  Yarburgh  -  - 

Mr  Yates  .... 
Col.  Yates  -  -  -  - 


blue  body,  yellow  sleeves,  blue  and 
yellow  cap 
yellow 

pale  blue  satin 

orange  body,  purple  satin  sleeves, 
cap 

crimson,  black  cap 
blue  and  buff  stripe 
white  body,  scarlet  sleeves,  white 
cap 

black,  with  orange  cap 
black  body  and  cap,  light  blue 
sleeves 

white,  with  blue  cap 
white,  with  black  and  yellow  down 
the  seams,  and  black  cap 
pea  green 

pink,  with  black  cap 

brown  body,  white  sleeves,  and  cap 

harlequin 

mazarine  blue,  with  black  cap 
white 

pink  body,  black  sleeves,  and  cap 
light  blue,  trimmed  with  black,  and 
black  cap 

green  and  red  stripe 
white,  with  green  velvet  cap 
dark  blue  and  white  stripe,  black 
cap 

crimson  and  white  quartered,  with 
white  cap 

dark  blue  body,  yellow  sleeves  and 
cap 

dark  blue,  with  red  cap 
orange 

purple,  with  orange  eap 


Conclusive  Observations . 


Having  already,  under  the  head  of  “The 
Turf  and,  its  Abuses ,”  noticed  the  malprac¬ 
tices  of  those  who  frequent  the  race  course, 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  can  conclude  the  pre¬ 
sent  little  publication  better  than  by  a  brief 
observation  or  two  upon  the  avaricious  spirit 
which  has  lately  manifested  itself,  particularly 
in  the  north  of  England,  of  rendering  the 
race  course  subservient  to  an  inordinate  thirst 
for  “base  lucre”  in  the  proprietors  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  course  is  formed.  In 
the  foremost  rank  of  such  speculators  may  be 
placed  the  proprietors  of  the  Manchester 
race  course,  who,  in  the  centre  of  the  most 
populous  district  in  the  united  kingdom  (Lon¬ 
don  alone  excepted)  have  succeeded,  even 
beyond  their  own  most  sanguine  expectations, 
if  not  in  establishing  the  most  brilliant,  and  the 
best,  meetings  which  this  prince  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  affords,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
derivation  of  pecuniary  emolument.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  unprecedented  success,  inveterate 
speculative  orbs  of  vision  soon  afterwards 
gloated  over  the  most  spirited  commercial  com- 
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munity  in  the  known  world,  and  a  very  pretty 
race  course  was  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool  for  the  gratification  and  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  busy  sons  of  commerce.  Inordinate 
thirst  of  gain,  in  this  case,  dazzled  by  premature 
success,  set  reason,  justice,  and  common  sense 
at  defiance,  and  became  absolutely  intoxicated 
with  prospective  calculation — it  need  hardly 
be  remarked,  that  the  bitterest  disappointment 
succeeded.  But  the  spirit  of  the  turf  had 
been  roused — the  genius  of  the  sporting  world 
strode  forth  with  invincible  influence,  and  a 
rival  Liverpool  race  course,  like  a  fantastic 
Hercules,  raised  its  semi-majestic  head  in  scorn 
and  mockery,  as  it  were,  of  the  first  less 
assuming  concern ;  which  it  threatened,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  total  eclipse,  if  not  with  ab¬ 
solute  and  irrecoverable  annihilation  !  And 
such  would  have  been  the  result,  had  not  the 
same  system  of  pecuniary  rapacity  character¬ 
ised  the  new  establishment  the  moment  it 
could  be  brought  into  practical  operation. — 
The  plan  of  what  is  called  the  “ New  Liver¬ 
pool  Lace  Course ,”  is  on  an  extensive  scale; 
the  projectors  and  proprietors  intended  it  to 
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be  a  splendid  establishment;  and,  to  speak 
phrenologically,  I  should  suppose  their  cere¬ 
bral  developement  of  the  organs  of  size  must 
be  superlatively  preponderating,  since  they 
have  very  essentially  injured  the  main  and 
leading  features  of  the  undertaking  by  an 
over  exuberance  of  space  and  extent.  The 
course  is  too  extensive,  unless  it  had  been  dif¬ 
ferently  formed  ;  the  grand  stand  is  too  large, 
too  lofty,  and  situated  too  far  from  the  course ; 
which,  added  to  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
latter,  render  the  running  of  the  horses  any 
thing  rather  than  satisfactory  to  the  specta¬ 
tors.  The  first  races  (in  July  last)  have  by 
no  means  given  unqualified  satisfaction.  To 
say  nothing  of  a  number  of  minor  considera¬ 
tions,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  Sir  T. 
Stanley’s  horse,  Doctor  Faustus,  and  not  Ve¬ 
locipede,  shewed  his  head  first  at  the  winning 
post  for  the  Tradesmen’s  Cup  :  I  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  to  some  scores,  perhaps  some 
hundreds,  and  have  met  with  but  one  opinion 
on  the  subject — no  dissentient  voice.  Such 
a  circumstance  is  surely  to  be  regretted.  Then 
again,  the  business  of  the  Stand  Cup  created 
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many  suspicious  murmurs  ;  and  I  would  ask, 
why  was  Velocipede  brought  out  of  the  stable, 
on  this  occasion,  if  not  to  start  ?  Laurel  and 
Halston  were  the  only  horses  which  started 
for  the  Stand  Cup,  which  was  of  course  won 
by  the  former. 

Races  should  always  be  conducted  upon 
public-spirited  principles,  if  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  satisfaction ;  they  ought  to  be  so 
conducted  ;  and  even  where  private  individ¬ 
uals  embark  in  undertakings  of  this  nature, 
something  like  common  sense  should  guide 
them  in  then-  ideas  of  pecuniary  remuneration. 

I  have  been  very  credibly  informed,  that  from 
eight  to  twelve  guineas  (according  to  situation) 
were  charged  to  publicans,  at  the  New  Liver¬ 
pool  Race  Course,  for  a  spot  of  ground  about 
ten  yards  square  upon  which  to  erect  a  booth! 
Now,  if  publicans  are  constrained  to  pay 
such  enormous  prices  for  the  requisite  accom¬ 
modation,  can  the  visitors  of  the  course,  who 
make  holyday  on  such  occasions,  expect  to 
procure  refreshments  to  their  satisfaction? — 
Certainly  not.  They  must  be  of  a  very  infe¬ 
rior  description,  or  the  price  of  them  far  be- 
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yond  the  ordinary  extent,  or  the  profit  thence 
arising  would  not  defray  the  indispensable 
cost  and  trouble  attending  their  sale  under 
such  circumstances.  The  Manchester  and 
the  New  Liverpool  Race  Courses  stand  far 
before  all  others  on  the  score  of  exorbitant 
charges — compared  to  Epsom,  Egham,  As¬ 
cot,  or  indeed  any  courses  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  they  are  enormous.  The  Old 
Liverpool  Race  Ground  (and  a  better  course 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen)  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  respectable  public-spi¬ 
rited  shareholders,  who  have  testified  their 
disapprobation  of  a  system  of  inordinate  ex¬ 
action  by  public  advertisement ;  and,  if  an 
opinion  is  to  be  formed  by  the  List  which 
these  gentlemen  have  issued,  not  only  very  su¬ 
perior  sport  may  be  confidently  anticipated, 
but  the  business  altogether  will  be  conducted 
in  a  laudable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Breeding,  training,  and  keeping  racers  is 
attended  with  no  common  expence  ;  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  horses  kept  expressly  for  the 
turf,  the  system  produces  that  unrivalled  breed 
of  horses  which  renders  the  British  cavalry 
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invincible,  furnishes  commerce  with  the  swift¬ 
est  and  most  eligible  conveyance  in  the  world  ; 
and  therefore,  under  every  view  of  the  case. 
Races  should  be  conducted,  in  every  respect, 
with  the  utmost  possible  public  spirit  and 
disinterestedness. 


THE  END. 


Johnson,  Printer,  Liverpool. 


